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Bakeries 

Bottled Gas Suppliers 
Clubs 

Department Stores 
Dry Cleaners 
Factories (mail car) 
Florists 


Household Appliance 
Dealers 


Laundries 

Linen Suppliers 
Movie Makers 
Newspapers 
Restaurants 


Retail and Wholesale 
Stores 


Sportsmen 
and many others 
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_ priced so low is so big. on : 
_ this is one of a kind. 


And whatever your business, it is the one | 


- _ on this vehicle means greater prestige with your 


Think of this unbeatable combination: fleet 


smooth Valve-in-Head engine, ew theroughly sealed 
_ fated load space. : 


For your reputation’s sel Sa beauty, for 
dependability —this is your buy. 


; = “Ask your Chevrolet dealer to show you its many w 
features. You'll be pleasantly surprised that this gre 





The one and only full-size 
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in the low-price field! 














CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporeti# 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


RADIO RELAY. FOR TELEVISION—The Bell System uses frequencies of radio waves, sometimes called microwaves, to transmit Telephone 
calls and Television programs over chains of radio relay towers across the countryside. The towers are built about twenty-five miles apart. 


The Bell System’s Television Network 
Grows Each Year 


The Television industry is growing fast and the 
Bell System is moving right ahead with the 
facilities needed to carry programs to more and 
more people. 


At the beginning of 1949, the Bell System’s 
network covered areas with 38,000,000 popula- 
tion. By the end of this year, further expansion 
will bring that figure to about 57,000,000—a 
gain of fifty per cent. 


SECTION OF COAXIAL CABLE 


It’s no bigger than a man’s wrist. Yet 1800 
Long Distance conversations or six Televi- 
Sion programs can go through it at one time. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM py, 
a 


Just as Bell System facilities made network 
radio possible, so today we are making network 
Television possible. New types of transmission — 
Coaxial Cable and Radio Relay—have been 
developed. The two systems were designed to 
carry both Long Distance calls and Television pro- 
grams. Thus both needs can be supplied in the 
most practical way. 

The Bell System is a pioneer in Television trans- 
mission and through its continuing research and 
building is marching right along with the growth 
of this new industry. 
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Asx your Travelers agent or broker about Travelers 
Group Annuities and how they may be applied to your 
business. 


With The Travelers’ wide experience in the fields of 
investment and personnel relations to guide you, you'll 


be sure of getting a pension plan tailor-made to suit your 
needs and your resources. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insur- 
ance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Wall Street Issue 


“WaLL STREET’ is a term that means 
all things to all men. The center of 
American and world finance has been 
written up as the last stronghold of 
free enterprise, as a den of thieves, as 
a hatchery of financial finagling, and as 
an organized shell game to relieve small 
investors of their savings. 

It really isn’t any of these things. 

This issue was put together to tell 
what it is, to show what actually exists 
behind the political catchwords and 
cartoonists’ symbols. After you read it, 
the editors feel you will probably have 
a better idea of what the Street is really 
like. Our report may make you more 
sympathetic to its problems, or less 
sympathetic, but it is not intended to 
do either. 

To give political perspective to our 
picture, Policrax was asked to devote 
his entire column to Wall Street as seen 
from Washington. Forses New York 
staff spent days and weeks poking their 
noses into brokerage houses, digging 
into the archives on the House of Mor- 
gan, collecting financial statistics from 
countrywide sources. 

Our roving labor-relations editor, 
Lawrence Stessin, spent days talking to 
Wall Street employers, Wall Street 
workers, and Wall Street’s would-be 
unionizers; his research is behind “The 
Street’s Employees” on page 23. 

Associate Editor Fox, who usually 
rates employee publications, was asked 
to turn his critical eye on that old Wall 
Street institution, the market letter, and 
given an extra column to do the job 
(page 39). 

As this issue goes to press, there is 
one item the editors would like to im- 
prove on—about “the midget who sat 
on J. P. Morgan’s knee” (page 20). It 
was fairly simple to trace the 1933 
stunt to Frank Bowen, a circus press 
agent. Last month Bowen was in the 
Boston area, still beating the drums for 
the Big Top—but he couldn't, or 
wouldn’t, give us a lead on the present 
whereabouts of the midget, Lya Grase. 
European inquiries yielded no fruit, 
and ForseEs Sceontther dropped the 
business trail to take up the trail of 
love. The circus happened to be in 
town, and a few questions turned up 
active Harry Doll as little Miss Grase’s 
ex-gentleman-friend and likeliest wit- 
ness to her current status. Doll’s answer 
to our question is probably among the 
most wistful ever recorded in this peri- 
odical. 
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| TWO-LINE 


America's biggest swelled head: Harry 
Truman's. 





Understandable for a little haberdasher 
made President of the world’s mightiest 
nation. 


His shop went bankrupt. Unless 
checked, he threatens to bankrupt the 
United States. 









All he knows is “Spend, spend, spend” 


—your money and mine. 








Good stocks still look good. 


We need a strong merchant marine. 
But our present ship-subsidy set-up 
should be scuttled. 





Farm subsidies, too, need overhauling. 








In Just ONE MINUTE... you can 


prove to yourself PHILIP MORRIS is definitely ae ay: Henene saan anemone, 


less irritating—therefore more enjoyable— Taft-Hartley, instead of being strangled, | 
than the brand you‘re now smoking ¥ should be strengthened. 





Labor leaders are leading the country 
along suicidal paths. 


Fight for Hoover governmental re- 
forms! 


The Marshall Plan is panning out rea- 
sonably successfully. 








we a y 4 
§ ... light up a y . .. light up you Paul Hoffman has proved an able, real- 
PHILIP MORRIS present brand ares 
THEN, just take a puff—DON’'T Do exactly the same thing— A guess: Eisenhower will be our next 
INHALE—and s-l-o-w-l-y let the | DON'T INHALE. Notice that bite, President. 
smoke come through your nose. that sting? Quite a difference : ; 
Easy, isn't it? And NOW... from PHILIP MORRIS! Savings bond buyers are patriots. 
MAKE NO MISTAKE. Only ONE cigarette is recognized by eminent medical Communism is on the wane. 


authorities as definitely less irritating. That cigarette is PHILIP MORRIS! 


Will events force resort to compulsory 
arbitration, repugnant to liberty-loving 
Americans? ; 


States, rightly, are resenting Federal 
means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! Statism. 


MacArthur has exhibited statesmanship. 











Who would like to be in Stalin’s shoes? 





Still higher union wages would aggra- 
vate, not mitigate, unemployment. 





Don’t overspend! 





Expect more imports. 


Prediction: Cost of living has abeut 
P reached its zenith. 
* Confirmed in signed statements by thousands and thousands of smokers all over America! —B. C. F. 
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PIPE DREAMS COME TRUE 


U. S. Rubber Company experts solve any rubber pipe or 
hose problem...no matter how unusual or difficult 








BS ea ; ‘ oe ; . LAYING DOWN ON THE JOB! It takes only 25 
asin cn cg a ne gegen %, aga seconds for the helicopter to lay this 400-foot pipe line. 


e Sr Serger ee Lo : The hose, developed by United States Rubber Com- 
aS 6a pany, is folded into a special container and released at 
9 eninge the press of a button. Its civilian and military uses 
—— are almost infinite. 





FISHY SUCCESS STORY. The 500,000 fish in this boat were unloaded EASY PICKINGS! This vacuum cranberry picker works with great 
in less than an hour by a special 12-inch vacuum hose com- speed, never gets tired. U.S. Rubber made the special hose, 
pounded by U.S. Rubber. The hose sucks the fish out of the aided cranberry growers in developing the machine, thereby 
boat, sends them speeding to a storage bin 1500 feet away. increasing the yield. 


A PRODUCT OF 


You’d be surprised to find how many different things 
rubber hose can do... things it never had been called 
upon to do before. Come to the foremost authorities in the 
field, U.S. Rubber, when you have any question that hose 
may solve. They know about techniques and new methods 
which may materially lower your operating costs. Write: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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To watch for economy in the new engines, along with their 
stepped-up power, cars are run constantly at the GM Proving 
Ground with gasoline consumption measured by the ounce. 


purring power 


You'll find one of the big news 
stories for 1950 motoring right in 
General Motors engines. 

With high-compression perform- 
ance, these power plants are designed 
to get the utmost out of today’s fuels. 

And this demonstrates the dra- 
matic results that can come from 
constant striving to make things 
better. For it all grew out of a pur- 
poseful search in research, engineer- 
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“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 


ENERAL 


ing and production —a search for 
more efficient automotive power. 

The end-results of this work are 
more and more horsepower per 
pound of engine — more and more 
mileage per gallon of gasoiine—and 
smoother, longer-lasting engines. 

In short, you get power that adds 
a plus to GM value. Any dealer in 
GM cars can show you how and 
why. 


To lift automotive power to new levels, research had to 
explore, molecule by molecule, the deepest secrets of fuels, 
as well as metals and finished engines. 








To help make high-compression engines thot 
deliver smooth-running power, sensitive eyes, ears 
and instruments study them in action, probing always 
for facts that lead to better performance. 


Motors 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - CADILLAC : BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the cir every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast fo coast. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 








“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FINANCE IS PROGRESSING—SLOWLY 


“WaLL STREET” is constantly excoriated, particularly by 
politicians. (This issue contains several illuminating articles, 
on the financial world.) 

Having been intimately identified with the financial world 
for the last 45 years, therefore familiar with both the past 
and the present, I cannot become as condemnatory as Wash- 
ington and many others. Genuine progress is being made. 

The old-time allegation: “Wall Street runs the country” 
contained much truth. In the early years of this century the 
most powerful American citizen indisputably was J. P. Mor- 
gan. He was a Titan. He was arbitrary, dictatorial. But he 
was absolutely honest. 

In my judgment, the original J. P. Morgan did more than 
any other individual to equip the United States to play its 
vital part in winning both World War I and World War II. 
He was the chief creator of mass production, of Big Busi- 
ness. His patriotism was 24-carat. 


Stock Exchange Was Smug 


The New York Stock Exchange in those days was the 
smuggest of institutions. Its governors, mostly of ancient 
vintage, ruled members with an iron rod. One significant 
incident: 

An elderly messenger-employee of the Stock Exchange 
brought this message to me one afternoon: 

“You are to appear before the governors of the Stock 
Exchange on Wednesday at 3:30.” 

“What?” I asked. 

He repeated the command. 

“Please present my compliments to the governors of the 
Stock Exchange,” I replied, “and tell them to go to hell.” 

“You can’t mean that!” he ejaculated, inexpressibly 
shocked. 

I told him I meant just that. 

The governors, perforce, changed their tactics. They 
flattered me by saying that I was a very influential financial 
commentator by reason of my nationwide syndicated daily 
newspaper column, and that they wanted to discuss my 
advocacy of public buying of odd lots of stock. 

When I appeared the governors assembled like a gran- 
diose jury, with little me down on the floor, as if being 
tried for a serious offense. The president of the Stock Ex- 
change then was a fossilized boob (I refrain from men- 
tioning his name). It was the easiest thing in the world to 
make a monkey of him. 

Then one of the governors, a very able broker, asked per- 
mission to conduct the proceedings. His approach was 
totally different. Conciliatorily, he sought to convince me 
that it was a bad thing to have vast numbers of ordinary 


people become owners of small lots of stock, on time pay- 
ments. 
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I stuck to my guns. 

Today enlightened Stock Exchange brokers know better. 
They realize, as somehow I realized then, that it would be 
in the best interest of the country if many, many millions 
of individuals and families of moderate means became in- 
vestors, owners of securities. 


Roosevelt Knifed Big Bankers 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt became President, one of 
his pet ambitions was to “break” the House of Morgan, and 
other powerful bankers. 

Today’s generation cannot adequately fathom the influ- 
ence exercised by our most stalwart bankers and financiers 
in former times. 

For example, when I wrote “Men Who Are Making 
America,” in 1916-17, telling the life stories of the 50 men 
then voted the most important in America, no fewer than 
14 bankers were included. 

In our recently-published “America’s Fifty Foremost 
Business Leaders” only five bankers were voted into this 
class. 

Very different today is the international banking influ- 
ence of the Morgan & Company and Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany of yesteryear. Other giants then included George F. 
Baker, of the First National Bank; James Stillman, upbuilder 
of America’s biggest bank of that day, the National City 
Bank; while James Speyer’s international banking firm has 
disappeared from the scene. 

President Roosevelt vowed that he would become the 
“master” of America. And did. 


Finance Becomes Democratic 


Banking and finance were then, so to speak, aristocratic. 
They are now commendably striving to become democratic. 

Leadership in this respect was won by A. P. Giannini, 
the redoubtable creator of America’s most mammoth bank- 
ing institution, the Bank of America N.T.&S.A., in Cali- 
fornia. (He was the only out-of-town banker who ever 
successfully challenger, licked, New York’s High Finance). 

Incidentally, it is illustrative of the metamorphosis Amer- 
ican banking has undergone in the last half-century that 
the world’s biggest bank has its headquarters, not in Metro- 
politan New York, but in San Francisco. 


Exchange Becomes Progressive 


By all odds, the most progressive Stock Exchanger to- 
day is Charles E. Merrill, whom I knew in his early days. 
His original firm, Merrill-Lynch, achieved their first finan- 
cial success in floating chain store companies. He made 
enough money to retire. 

But like many others, he found no happiness in idleness. 
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So, he returned to Wall Street, now heads Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, which does far more brokerage 
business than any other concern in Wall Street's history. 
Like Giannini, he has specialized in popularizing the busi- 
ness. His firm plays a foremost role in promulgating A B C 
investment education, in interpreting Wall Street to Main 
Street, in enrolling an unprecedented number of investors. 

The Stock Exchange itself is entitled to credit for its 
educational work. 

Admittedly, far too many Stock Exchange firms are still 
living in the past, still doing little or nothing to transform 
America from a nation of “economic illiterates” to economic 
literates. If adequate attention had been paid to dissemina- 
tion of economic and financial enlightenment, this country 
wouldn't have suffered all it has suffered at the hands of 
demagogic politicians during the last 18 years. 


i ® Vital Problem Ahead 


“Wall Street,” I am convinced, is now on the right track. 
So are our up-to-date bankers and banking institutions, 
such as Winthrop W. Aldrich, of the Chase; the National 
City Bank of New York; the Guaranty Trust; the Chemical; 
Manufacturers Trust, and others in and out of New York. 
The tragic facts are that thrifty Americans have been 
refusing for years to furnish adequate investment capital 
to insure preservation of our free enterprise system,. and 





B. C. Forbes at 70 

















—WITA THE GREATEST OF EASE 


Ed Marcus, highly esteemed New York Times 
and Forbes cartoonist, presented this cartoon (in 
greatly enlarged form) to B. C. Forbes on the occa- 
sion of the latter's seventieth birthday on May 14, 
which was celebrated by a picnic of the magazine's 
entire staff at the publisher's home in Englewood, 
N. J., when monetary gifts were presented to all, 
and gifts presented to him by his employees. 











that, therefore, the Federal Government is encroaching 
more and more into various arenas heretofore occupied 
by capitalism. 

What is our future going to be? 

More and more and still more of the Truman brand of 
Statism, Socialism? 

Or preservation of American freedom? 

The financial world can and should play an effective role, 


BROADEN INSURANCE INVESTMENTS! 


Governmental rules and regulations restricting insurance 
company investments are practically the same today as they 
were decades ago when their volume was counted in mil- 
lions instead of, as today, in billions. Life insurance com- 
panies alone now have $59,280,000,000 resources, with in- 
vestable funds approximating $3,500,000,000 annually. 

The cardinal need in our:present-day economy is for more 
equity capital. This vital necessity should and could be met, 
on a substantial scale, by permitting the investment of in- 
surance money in dependable common stocks. Changed 
conditions render it no longer imperative or wise to limit 
employment of insurance funds to bonds and mortgages. 
This antiquated curb has resulted in very serious shrinkage 
in income yield, not only of insurance companies but of 
many other institutions, such as endowed universities, hos- 
pitals, ete. 

Almost without exception, our life insurance companies 
are ably managed. Their financial executives, as well as 
their directors, are capable, conservative, experienced, dis- 
cerning. Little risk would be involved by entrusting them 
with greater latitude in selecting securities. Much more 
generous returns could be obtainable, not only to the bene- 
fit of policy owners, but to the benefit of our national pros- 
perity, to the benefit of expanding employment. 

Thoroughgoing investigation of this whole field is cordi- 
ally endorsed by Thomas B. McCabe, brilliant chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System. He warns against “a dispro- 
portionately large volume of our savings being earmarked 
for fixed interest investment in the form of bonds and mort- 
gages.” 

This whole broad problem should be studied early and 
energetically. Suitable action should follow. 





FORBES EXAMINES WALL STREET 


At one end of Wall Street is a cemetery, at the other a 
river. Since The Crash and the advent of Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Truman, the general public has often urged most of 
the Street’s inhabitants to jump in the river, and their best 
friends have accused them of behaving as though they 
already lived in the cemetery. 

This issue of ForsEs examines Wall Street to find out 
how—and, in a sense, if—they have survived the last two 
decades of probing, pummeling, and prodding. 

Until the fall of 1929, Fine Old Firms, and Firm Old 
Figures from the Street were American Heroes; then fot 
twenty years they were painted as Villains. Forses, in the 
following pages, tries to answer the question: How 
where do they stand today? The results indicate that Wal 
Streeters are neither ready for the river at one end, no 
the cemetery at the other.-MALCOLM ForsEs. 
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WASHINGTON’S BULL MARKET 


by POLICRAZ 





IF THERE IS one characteristic common to 
most members of Congress, as well as the 
President and his Cabinet, it is a blithe 
disregard of the prospects for inflation-- 
real inflation, of the kind that hurts. 

You catch this when you hear President 
Truman boasting about "prosperity," or when 
you hear a Republican Congressman talking 
about how much he is in favor of economy, 
but not at the expense of cutting the par- 
ticular-appropriation under discussion. 

Wall Street, which was about three years 
late in sensing the true economic picture, 
finally has awakened. The bull market re- 
flects this awakening to the potent facts 
of today's economy, not the one of 20 or 30 
vears ago. Plenty of financial men thought, 
in 1946, that 1921 or 1930-'32 could happen 
again. Now, they see that a depression of 
the old American type just can't happen 
again. A new type of depression is a-build- 
ing. It is going to be rough on lots of peo- 
ple, but it will be the strangest this coun- 
try ever saw. 

It was apparent to several shrewd obser- 
vers here in January, 1949, that the Fair 
Deal Congress coming in would be the most 
expensive peacetime Congress in history. It 
is now apparent that the so-called "economy 
bloc" never has consisted of more than a 
third of the members of this Congress--on 
any real issue--and that the Federal budget 
will not be in balance again for years, if 
ever in our lifetime. Even as this is writ- 
ten, Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
are determinedly cutting excise taxes in 
the face of the greatest deficit in history. 

The question among politicians--talk to 
any one of them you want to--is no longer 
whether or not the budget can be balanced. 
It is how much of a deficit will be incurred 
year by year. In short, the question is no 
longer one of inflation or not. It is how 
much inflation will the people take--and 
like? 

A landslide for more conservative Con- 
gressmen this fall would arrest the trend, 
temporarily, wouldn't greatly affect the 
eventual facts of economic life. Nothing 
can change the staggering economic problems 
facing the nation but a reversal of trends 
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so much in vogue that they are accepted as 
"musts" by politicians. The "peepul" have 
chosen=--without knowing it--the "easy" way 
out of their Federal fiscal difficulties. 
(It really isn't the easiest way, in the 

long run, but politicians like to point out 
that they are not living in the long run, 
just the short run). There's every indica- 
tion that the people will continue to choose 
this "easy" way, which points toward more 
and bigger deficits. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN, in fact, is jubilant 
about the way things have been going. He 
agrees with the more influential members 
of his party that the people, or at least 
most of them, aren't worried about the Fed- 
eral debt, the deficit, or any other "com- 
plicated" fiscal problems. 

He is most pleased about the bull market, 
which he attributes not to inflation but to 
his "sound" administration. The President 
later*this summer will make much of the 
stock market rises to offset the Republican 
charges that his policies have helped pro- 
mote Socialism. 

He also will appeal to those middle-class 
voters who have been making money on the 
stock market. He will remind them that the 
Democrats were in power and did not rock 
the prosperity boat, in spite of charges he 
is left-winging his way along. Truman will 
even take credit for higher dividend pay- 
ments, while conveniently overlooking the 
fact that he has advocated tax changes that 
(if enacted) would make such dividends im- 
possible. 

This doesn't mean Truman will buddy up 
to the financiers or Wall Street. He's too 
shrewd ever to do that--publicly. Half of 
his time will be spent lashing out against 
"the big interests" and the "monopolies." 

The Republicans, slow in sensing issues 
or exploiting the ones they sense, simply 
do not know how to make the people under= 
stand the difference between inflation and 
prosperity. Traditionally, the two have 
been synonymous in this country, but a def~ 
icit-financed inflation such as that of to- 
day does not mean prosperity for all. If 
followed for many more years on the present 
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scale, deficit financing could drain off 
private capital and make investment pos- 
Sible only by Uncle Sam. 

Only the shrewder members of the populace 
(a definite minority) benefit from infla- 
tion, and they only temporarily. But every- 
body handles more money, even the common 
laborer, and lots of them think they are 
better off. 

Republicans in touch with their constit- 
uents aren't very jubilant. They find the 
people about as confused as ever and they 
report no underlying "groundswells" of re- 
sentment against the Fair Deal to give them 
hope this fall. 


VIRTUALLY EVERYTHING that has happened in 
the second session, 8lst Congress, has been 
bullish in final implication. 

If the people understood that common 
stocks actually represent the only indica- 
tor that hasn't yet reflected the real in- 
flation that has taken place, there are good 
reasons to believe that the stocks of vir- 
tually all going companies would bounce 
much higher than they have so far. 

Real estate has reflected more or less ac- 
curately the inflation. So have prices at 
the grocery store. Compared with the price 
increases that have taken place in land, 
houses, and baked beans, common stocks 
still represent the biggest "bargain" left 
to buy in an inflation-ridden economy. 

As more and more Americans have learned 
just what a huge Federal debt, coupled with 
a huge peacetime deficit, means to the 
economy, they have become more and more 
fearful of keeping their assets in cash. For 
awhile after World War II, a lot of thought- 
ful people with substantial savings looked 
long for a deflation. They even helped cause 
the bear market that began in 1946 because 
they thought such an overall economic cor- 
rection was inevitable. They forgot that 
the Federal debt stood like a Rock of 
Gibraltar to prevent any kind of deflation 
such as had taken place here in other dec- 
ades. The debt still stands--and it looms 
larger all the time. 

The Treasury is getting more letters from 
purchasers of Government bonds (E=bonds) 
questioning the value of such bonds in the 
long run. Newspaper stories pointing out 
what happens to the purchasing power of dol- 
lars held for years during an inflation 
worry millions of Americans with a backlog 
of cash savings. 

The fear of “another 1929," rather far- 
fetched in view of fiscal facts and the in- 


creased Federal safeguards, still per- 
Sists, however, among large numbers of 
Americans. 

The trend toward lower mortgage interest 
rates is-all a part of the inflationary 
process spawned in the White House. If 
wage-inflation slows, due to business or 
industrial recalcitrance, the Government 
has learned that it can create more liberal 
credit and thus fuel the fires of infla- 
tion. Powers of the Chief Executive to act 
on monetary and credit measures (without 
consulting Congress) are much broader to- 
day than in 1921 or 1930. But the Adminis- 
tration no longer has to "push" Congress 
into passing inflationary legislation. 

The Fair Deal majority (and most of the 
Republicans) in Congress didn't win power 
by being pinchpenny or promising to be. 
They promised "benefits". They will soon 
be on the hustings promising more "bene- 
fits," if only the people will get rid of the 
men who stand in the way of appropriations 
for every outlandish purpose possible to 
imagine. The odds--in the short run and in 
the long run--favor this type of politician 
more than the Paul Douglas type that tells 
the bitter truth. 

With a $5 billion deficit assured in fis- 
cal '50, ending June 30, and a better than 
$6 billion deficit in prospect for fiscal 
‘51 coming up, a good guesser would say 
that you could count on a $7 billion defi- 
cit in fiscal '52. Military expenditures 
aren't headed downward (as hopefully 
voiced a couple years ago), but definitely 
are going higher and higher. A few brave 
politicians are against a soldiers’ bonus, 
but don't be surprised if one is voted next 
year, or the year after. Inflation fever 
doesn't go down after a few years, if the 
lessons of history are of any account. It 
goes on sometimes for decades, with the 
temperature constantly rising. 

Inflation suits the present President to 
a "t." He can take credit for "good times® 
among those groups who profit from infla- 
tion in the short run. And he can blame the 
Republicans for opposing "popular" mea- 
Sures like higher unemployment payments 
and higher corporate taxes--measures 
which wouldn't be so popular if the hardest 
hit (those of modest means) knew what was 
hitting them. 

If Wall Street at last has begun to bet 
on inflation, it has nothing on the major= 
ity of the politicians. The more canny 
among them have been betting on it for 
years--and voting to keep it going. 
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AUTOMOTIVE fTooling along at a fast clip, 
both production and sales- 
wise, automotive makers are now setting 
their sights on a record year, hope to top 
last year's 6.2 million car and truck fig- 
ure... - Significant: low-priced cars are 
steadily increasing their share of produc- 
tion schedules, snared about three-fifths 
of an eStimated 1.3 million unit first 
quarter output. ...Contrary to expecta- 
tion, new truck sales are running strongly 
this year, particularly in the 5,000 lb. 
or less classification. 





New homes are springing up all 
over the nation at a 50% higher 
rate than in 1949. Almost 400,000 units 
were Started in the year's first quarter. 
»+«-QOne result of the building boom: a 
$37.2 billion home mortgage debt at the end 
of 1949. Average per family, $1,200. Two- 
fifths of this debt is underwritten by the 
FHA or the VA. . . . Building costs are ris-= 
ing in many lines, forcing builders to raise 
prices for homes. This may slow down the 
boom Somewhat in second half. 


HOUSING 


SAVINGS Assets of our mutual savings 
banks passed the $22 billion 
mark for the year ending March 31. The de- 
posit rise of $980 million in this period 
reflects the fact that the percentage gain 
in amounts deposited was twice that in 
amounts withdrawn. Most of this increase 


went into mortgage loans. 


The nation's rails set another 
unhappy record in 1949--a 
whopping $649 million net operating defi- 
cit in passenger service. This loss ate 
up almost half of the $1.3 billion take 
from freight operations. ... For the first 
three months of this year, net operating 
income of Class I roads totalled $123 mil- 
lion, off from 1949's $131 million. 


RAILROADS 


GAS New gas field discoveries, new pipe 
line construction, are expected to 
furnish every major city in the U.S. with 
natural gas within the next four years. 
The East Coast will feel the chief impact. 
In this region ,both coal and oil probably 
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will surrender about the same amount-- 
one-third--of their potential future mar- 
kets before this onrushing competitor. 
UTILITIES One energy source that remains 
confident of the future is 
electric power. Some estimates of future 
expenditures by power and light companies 
on plant expansion run as high at $7 bil- 
lion in the next five years. Only fly in 
the ointment for the privately-owned con- 
cerns, controlling 80% of the nation's 
generating capacity, is the steady en- 
croachment of government-owned facilities. 
REALTY Retail business space is short in 
54% of the 470 cities checked by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Cities under 500,000 population 
have the most difficulty satisfying space 
needs. Most striking factor affecting bus- 
iness areas is the springing up of new sur- 
burban park-and=-shop centers. However, 
rents are stable in 70% of reporting cit- 
ies, both for central districts and out- 
lying areas. Space shortage is most pro- 
nounced in these regions: West South 
Central, West North Central, New England, 
East North Central. 

CAPITAL GOODS Contrary to opinion, busi- 
: ness and industrial con- 
struction has been at low tide in compar- 
ison with other business activity, 
averaging lower than 20 years ago. And, 
according to an analysis of the Machinery 
& Allied Products Institute, plant and 
equipment expenditures are also falling 
behind. Prior to 19350 they constituted 
about 40% of total fixed capital outlays. 
In the post-war period they averaged only 
25%. Partial reasons for the slump in 
plant construction: high construction 
costs, shortage of outside equity capital, 
economies in use of space, earlier over- 
building, decline in growth of labor force. 





Building materials suppliers 
have a huge replacement mar- 
ket--54% of America's 23 million homes are 
in the obsolete category, according to a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell survey. 
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IS WALL STREET SLIPPING ? 


As the center of industrial gravity shifts westward, 
New York’s financial superiority is on downgrade 


ArE WALL StTREET's arteries harden- 
ing? 

LaSalle Street in Chicago, Mont- 
gomery Street in San Francisco, Spring 
Street in Los Angeles, and other 
“streets” with fresh, new blood, are 
jabbing away at the aging champ, sap- 
ping at its strength with every click of 
the ticker tape. 

Ten years ago Wall Street, clubbed 
unmercifully in ‘29 and groggy in 37, 
appeared to be getting back on its fi- 
nancial feet. Today even the bulls don’t 
believe the famous thorofare will ever 
again regain the unchallenged strength 
of its ‘20s. Between 1940 and 1950 
forces at work throughout the nation 
telescoped half-a-century’s change into 
a single decade. 

War II sent swarms of hopeful work- 

ers scurrying westward and southward. 
Once in Los Angeles or Dallas or At- 
lanta, they paid their milk bills just as 
they had in New York or Boston or 
Philadelphia. Back East, their money 
had flowed through sluggish, set chan- 
nels; in the West and South it was new 
money, with no place to go. 
' As bank deposits piled up, bankers 
became eager to loan money—to en- 
courage building, to lure restless indus- 
tries with low interest rates. Govern- 
ment poured billions into these grass- 
roots areas to build war plants, to sup- 
port crops, to promote rural electrifica- 
tion, to make the big loans (through 
RFC, other lending agencies) that lo- 
cal bankers couldn’t handle. 

Of all this money, precious little 
found its way back to Eastern areas 


that originally supplied it. 


The half-century mark 

finds steel mills located on the West 
Coast, chemical plants sprawling in the 
Texas heat, textile mills in the balmy 
South, forever free of frigid New Eng- 
land winters. In the ’80s, Southern 
states sent raw material north for proc- 


essing; now, with their, own factories, 
they retain the lucrative production 
phase. 

In the Dallas area alone manufactur- 
ing plants zoomed from 698 in 1939 to 
a productive 1,549 in 1950 — accom- 
panied by a 288% increase in “value 
added by manufacturers.” As with the 
rest of the country these resulting in- 
creased profits remain in and around 
Dallas for plant expansions, payrolls, 
more banking activity. 

Rapid strides taken by transportation 
and communications during the ‘40s 
only served to link together the finan- 
cial outposts of the country into a small 
but potentially powerful threat to Wall 
Street. In New York, banks like Manu- 
facturers Trust, the Bank of Manhattan, 
and others spread themselves over the 
five boroughs, became “local” banks. 
National operators like Chase were be- 
ing jostled by Midwest and Western 
establishments. 

As B. C. Forbes pointed out in his 
“Fact and Comment” last March 15, 
“Analysis reveals that America’s bank- 
ing power has been moving Westward.” 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles banks have shoved several New 
York establishments in back of them as 
they scrambled up the list of the na- 
tion’s ten largest. 

Sensing the trend of events back in 
42, Chase set its director of research, 
Dr. B. H. Beckhart, to see whether 
Wall St. was loosing its financial grip 
on the nation. Beckhart delved into the 
significance of gold movements, money 
in circulation, foreign trade, business, 
banking, Federal Reserve, and Treasury 
transactions, came up with what he 
then thought to be a yardstick of finan- 
cial trends: the reserves held by mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
stem. If one could forecast reserves, 
said Beckhart, trends would show up. 

During *41, New York City member 
banks’ reserves had fallen from $7 bil- 


lion to around $5, the former figure be- 
ing roughly 52% of the total reserves 
of all System member banks through- 
out the country. As of last June, New 
York’s reserves had sagged to $4,726 
million, while the reserves of all mem- 
ber banks had soared to $18 billion. 
Within a brief ten years New York's 
ratio had collapsed from 52% to 264%! 

But experts no longer look upon the 
reserve figure as an indication of finan- 
cial activity. It’s too sensitive to inter- 
national politics and the whims of gov- 
ernment. 


Today’s popular index 
of things financial is a factor called 
“debits to demand deposits,” which—in 
the main—is a gauge of checking activi- 
ties. It includes deposits made by the 
butcher and the baker, but is heavily 
weighted by the enormous-sized checks 
that change hands on financial and cor- 
porate levels, including most New York 
Stock Exchange transactions and Wall 
Street underwriting activities. 
Reproduced on page 16 is a chart 
by Sydney Linnekin of the Kerlin Re- 
search Corp., showing the lag in check- 
ing activities of New York banks be- 
hind the national trend. During the 
"30s New York accounted for an aver- 
age 45% of the nation’s debits; by ‘49 
it was struggling along on 36%. 
While Manhattan was steadily giving 
ground to the rest of the nation’s check- 
mg deals, Houston, Texas, rowelled its 
debits from $2,994 millions in *40 to 
$12,380 million, an increase of 313%—- 
a percentage closely paralleled by its 
Texas neighbor, Dallas. San Francisco 
boosted its debit figure 180%, while 
South Bend, Ind., latched onto a post- 
war meteor and is. still traveling sky- 
ward, having increased its debits 167% 
since 1944. 


Deposits 
being another indication of banking ac- 
tivity, it’s interesting to note that, per- 
centagewise, New York’s 64% is badly 
in need of a tonic (see Table II). 
Boston and Philadelphia figures un- 
derscore the malaise that is also affect- 
ing Wall Street’s old-time cronies. The 
malady also seems to affect the Eastern 


banks’ agility in ex- 





Exchange 





I: TRADING VOLUME 


Shares Traded (thousands) % 
"40 "49 


Increase 

3,899 
8,913 
7,737 
379,604 
4,098 
10,316 
249,230 


tending loans (Table 
III) — yardstick of 
the venturesome, en- 
terprising spirit. 
Here again New 
York finds itself on 
the low end of the 
totem pole, which— 
in view of retarded 
deposit ro igi 
be expected. 
Although banking 








« activities contribute 
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substantially to the constant patter of 
feet in and around lower Manhattan, 
the average man thinks of stocks 
and bonds when the name of Wall 
Street comes up. 

Purveyors of stocks and bonds— 
brokers, customers’ men, + ag 
even the clerks—know something has 
happened to their fabulous street dur- 
ing the frenetic ’*40s. Some houses, re- 
fusing to droop around until ut. ag 
approaches death pangs, have taken to 
beating their drums over the radio and 
television. Others have resorted to as- 
sorted hoop-la of one kind or another 
in an effort to woo business their way, 
while the New York Stock Exchange 
itself is practicing push-ups to lure back 
“the good old days.” 

Although it may be a matter of cen- 
turies before the New York Exchange 
relinquishes its leadership to an aggres- 
sive, two-fisted rival, its financial cliff 
has been eroding away, its loss of list- 
ings and trading volume (Table I) 
slowly trickling toward the ever-grow- 
ing exchanges of the West. 

The Los Angeles and San Francisco 
exchanges almost doubled their sales 
volume during the last ten years, with 
Los Angeles increasing its listings from 
197 to 257. During the first quarter of 
‘50 the L.A. exchange traded 3,513,974 
shares, the value of which exceeded the 
dollar volume for the entire year of ’40. 
Ten years ago it traded only 0.52% of 
the dollar volume of all registered ex- 
changes; last year it cornered 1.2%, an 
increase of 130%. 

While the dollar value of shares on 
the New York exchange changed only 
2.3% since *43, that on the San Fran- 
cisco board swelled by 87.2%. This 
boost wasn’t accomplished solely by 
running advertisements in local papers; 
the dynamic Frisco exchange rounded 
up stockholders and would-be stock- 
holders and packed them off to inspec- 
tion tours of Pacific Coast industries. To 
date 32 of these pep trips have been 
sponsored, while the exchange and its 
brokers are also busy giving investment 
courses to the ublic many a “class- 
room” being held on the eo of the 
exchange. 


First quarter’s sales 
on Chicago’s Midwest Exchange (a 
Dec. 1, ’49 consolidation of the Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul exchanges) presage 
1950 sales of around 17,112,000 shares, 
a 120% increase over 49’s combined 
figure. 

Chicago brokers and the new ex- 
change make a hustling team. Out to 

€ as much business away from New 
York as they possibly can, they’re con- 
vincing new corporations and old ones 
that are about to throw open their 
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TELLER II: BANK DEPOSITS 
Deposits (millions) 
City Year and Amount 1949 Increase 
DED sis ch wa... "40 $1,998 $3,640 82 
ee ee "40 4,178 8,617 106 
EE ree 39 313 1,161 272 
HousTon ........ "40 348 1,182 240 
Los ANGELES ..... *39 1,107 3,176 187 
New YorK ....... "39 14,569 23,983 64 
PHILADELPHIA "40 2,493 4,071 63 
SAN FRANCISCO "40 2,539 8,287 226 
ALL Fep. Res. Banks °39 49,340 120,215 144 
(Note: Figures given cover only Federal Reserve Member banks for some cities, while 
other cities reported all-bank figures. Of significance is the percent change.) 








stock books to public trading that the 


new Midwest exchange carries the lat- 


-est in listing fashions. They pound 


away on the theme that a Midwest ex- 
clusive listing would result in greater 
liquidity and a higher collateral value 
for corporative shares, thus making 
financing easier. The Loop-men’s argu- 
ments are gradually producing the de- 
sired effect on Midwest area corpora- 
tions, putting a slow-but-sure squeeze 
on New York. 

As the Gotham exchange is begin- 
ning to bleed slightly from the constant 
scratching from its pigmy rivals, many 
of its members are getting ready to hop 
the fence. A few of the big houses have 
packed up their partners and sent them 
off to do a bustling branch business in 
the new hot-spots of financial activities. 
California today has 20% more repre- 
sentatives in the security business than 
it had at the start of the decade, and 
in Dallas, where there were only three 
N.Y. exchange members in *40, there 
are now seven, plus 15 local houses. 
The Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane office has increased its business 
there during the last seven years by 
92%. 

Thanks largely to the educational ac- 
tivities of the Western exchanges and 
the brokers, people are gradually com- 
ing to understand the security business. 


This is reflected in the participation of 
non-New York underwriting firms in 
new-issue offerings. 

In 1940, out of a total of $1,620,- 
316,530 in new offerings, New York 
firms participated in over 68%. During 
"49 they worked on a 523% slice of the 
$3 billion new-issue mellon, a decrease 
in participation of 23%. On the other 
hand, San Francisco’s Dean Witter & 
Co. took a small slice of 28 issues in 
"43 for $8,208,000—but was in the ring 
in ’49 for 39 issues and $25,556,000. 

The total securities permitted to be 
issued by the State of California in °39 
was $312 million; in ’48 it OK’d $801 
million. 

Securities today are being sold in 
every state of the union. With ready 
markets in Podunk, Oshkosh, and She- 
boygan, it is no longer essential for 
every corporation to travel to New 
York in quest of a bidder for its securi- 
ties. With increasing frequency the cor- 
poration is finding bidders right out- 
side the company gates, and the bid- 
ders, in turn, don’t have to travel far 
in order to retail their stocks. 


Loss of trading volume 

to the Western exchanges, serious 
though it may become in the future, 
isn’t hitting the Street’s brokers in their 
solar plexuses. This devastating punch is 








III: BANK LOANS LOANS 
c— (millions)— lo 
City Year and Amount 949 Increase 

Boston "40 $541 $572 6 Q 

CuIcaco ..... "41 954 1,587 61 

DaLLas ..... 39 124 526 $25 WS 

Los ANGELES 39 456 1,025 122 

New York... ’41 4,072 7,689 89 

PHILADELPHIA. 40 414 7389 78 

SAN Francisco *40 1,070 3,579 234 

ALL FEDERAL 

Res. Banks... "41 43,521 95,315 119 


(Note: Figures given cover only Federal Reserve Member banks for some cities, while 
other cities reported all-bank figures. Of significance is the percent change.) 
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coming from rapidly expanding mutual 
funds, which have bounced from $400 
million in *40 to assets of close to 
$2,000 million today—and the peak is 
not yet in sight. What’s hurting the 
brokers of Bawl St. is that most mutual 
fund shares don’t trickle through their 
hot little hands, are sold instead by 
dealers and company salesmen through- 
out the land. Result: huge amounts of 
money and profits by-pass Wall St., 
lodge in big fund centers like Boston 
(the only bright ray in its otherwise 
fading financial picture), Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, or the West Coast—home 
of many an up-and-coming mutual 
fund. 

When this mountain of moola is 
added to the vast sums going into in- 
surance policies (sales in "49 were $21 
billion, against half that amount in *40), 
Wall St.’s gutters indeed have reason 
to be overflowing with tears. Not only 
do the insurance companies scoop in 
money that might have been invested 
in stocks and bonds, but the big insti- 
tutions are speaking up first on many a 
new issue flotation, thereby giving the 
elbow to the Street's underwriting 
houses. 

The financial trend is Westward and 
Southward. For Wall Street to check 
the movement—if this were at all pos- 
sible—would require money in the 
ae old quantities. Unfortunately for 

e Street, others also covet the where- 
withal — insurance companies, mutual 
funds, foreign trade, other stock ex- 
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THE DOTTED LINE shows the volume of check settlements New York 
would have if that city had kept pace with the rising national totals, had 
maintained its 55% ratio. Lower solid line shows actual N. Y. totals, with 
shaded area representing the city’s loss to rising hinterland centers. 


changes, banks in the expanding sec- 
tions of the country. 

To make matters worse, corporations 
with their head offices in New York, 
and where they do their banking, are 
slowly moving their head offices to 
other sections of the country so that 
executives can better keep their fingers 


THE BROKERAGE HOUSES 


A few actively promote investment and enterprise: 
most still live in the dear dead days beyond recall. 


BEFORE DYNAMIC, farsighted Charles E. 
Merrill jolted smug, snug Wall Streeters 
in 1940 by establishing a brokerage 
firm that would “place the interest of its 
customers first,” the average stock ex- 
change house had a tenuous hold upon 
economic reality. Ten years later many 
of the 600 member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange (433 in New York 
City), are still out of this world. A 
bare handful have ventured to follow 
multiple-named, many-partnered Merill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane out of 
the mental morass in which the broker- 
age field was floundering. 

Prior to War II the typical attitude 
in the big houses was one of aloofness, 
ostensible indifference that cloaked vir- 
tual bankruptcy in ideas and inability 
to act. Stunned by the 1929 debacle, 
harried from pillar to post by the blood- 
thirsty reformers of the New Deal, the 
brokerage community lived in an at- 


mosphere of fear mingled with a nos- 
talgic yearning for the good old days— 
the fabulous, speculative ’20s, known 
as the Era of Wonderful Nonsense. 

Shunned by the younger generation 
and unable to attract fresh money, it 
drifted sluggishly in the backwaters of 
the discredited world of finance. Not 
until the war did a great weeding-out 
process take place. A small, more 
energetic group started to do some 
hard thinking about their plight. 

The problem, as diagnosed earlier by 
the doughty Merrill, was two-fold: (1) 
the disrepute in which “finance” was 
held by the public, and (2) the dwin- 
dling numbers of wealthy investors and 
professional traders. 

Doctor Merrill’s remedies: a public 
relations campaign to erase the bad 
name; a strong effort to interest the ex- 
panding middle class in securities as an 
investment. Wall Street had to go to 
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on the pulsing activities of the nation. 

As the accompanying tables show, 
Wall Street’s activity makes it still 
champion of the financial world, by an 
overwhelming margin. But it is not 
keeping up with the expansion pace of 
new areas and new exchanges. The 
Street is slipping. 


Main Street, and new merchandising 
techniques adopted suitable to meet the 
changed conditions. A long-range pro- 
gram would be necessary to heal the 
wounds of two decades ago and to edu- 
cate a new generation unfamiliar with 
the stock market. 

Today, as always, a broker has to 
sell primarily his personality. One can 
do about as good a job as the other in 
executing an order or keeping books. 
But he has a very personal relationship 
with his client—after all, he handles his 
money. 


Quality of management 

has generally improved. It can be 
gauged by the growth of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts in the last 
ten years. At one time the analyst, 
known as a statistician, was stuck away 
in some hole in the wall and ignored 
by all and sundry. Today he's x 
tremely important as the digger 
searcher, the provider of facts and fig: 
ures, the interpreter of trends. Many 
houses now emphasize the quality 
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their research in seeking customers, 
stress the need for getting the facts be- 
fore investing. 

Lack of young blood is a great handi- 
cap, with many concerns now actively 
seeking younger men. The average age 
of executives is in the mid-fifties. More- 
over, the need for special departments 
manned by people skilled in advertis- 
ing, public relations, and merchandising 
is strongly felt. The old-time broker's 
training was in judging what and when 
to buy or sell. More firms are adopt- 
ing a systematic sales and promotion 
campaign a la Merrill. Bache & Co. is a 
successful exemplar of this technique, 
its advertising and promotion playing a 
large part in the revival of the firm. 

Partnerships are sometimes found to 
be somewhat of a handicap in the con- 
sideration and adoption of new ideas. 
It’s hard to get everyone to agree on a 
plan, and many are the younger men 
who deplore their elders’ refusal or in- 
ability to go along with “the new look.” 

Major factor in the Street today is 
the change in emphasis on the part of 
customers. In 1929 the Street had 
people interested in a speculative mar- 
ket; today they are trying to get them 
interested in an investment market. 
Formerly interested in pyramiding his 
earnings in the market, today’s client 
wants to put his money in a position 
to earn a reasonable amount of money. 
They're more interested in seeking a 
yield on savings, not on how to make a 
killing. 


Biggest hurdle 

facing the Wall Streeters of today is the 
fact that small people feel “unwanted.” 
A Federal Reserve Board survey was a 
real eye-opener for the industry: 90% 
of the spending units in the coun 
owned no securities—about one-third 
considering them a gamble, another 
third offering no reason, and the re- 
mainder not knowing anything about 
securities. 

To overcome this handicap, MLPFB 
gears its sales promotion to the creation 
of a new class of investors. Its work in 
giving basic information about stocks 
and bonds, and in keeping its clients 
informed of broad developments in in- 
dustry, is excellent, with statistical bul- 
letins and other publications models of 
readable breakdowns of complex data. 
Concentrating on mass, ML is the firm 
making the greatest effort to serve 
people with modest means: 

Another sales pitch, coincident with 
a revival of lost faith among many 
brokers, is the plugging of free enter- 
prise. Merrill Lynch, Bache and E. F. 
Hutton are the leaders here. 

Another theme being developed is 
that of convincing people to become 
partners in American business through 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. reaches beyond the financial. community to 
sell faith in private enterprise. Senior partner Edwin Webster, Jr. (right) 
discusses radio script with Lyle Van (left), newscaster sponsored by the 
investment firm. Care in security selection gets the emphasis. 








the purchase of industrial securities. 

The continued bullishness of the cur- 
rent market has bucked up the Street. 
The public relations job being carried 
on by the Stock Exchange in teaching 
people how to use the “market” facil- 
ities and trying to change their attitude 
toward equities is encouraging many 
member firms to change their idea 
about advertising. But many still shud- 
der at what they feel to be a circus at- 
mosphere, are content to wait for clients 
to come to them. 

Typical of this antagonism to adver- 
tising is that of a Dominick & Dominick 
spokesman some years ago when it was 
suggested that perhaps the firm might 
do well to do “a little.” He relapsed 
into a shocked silence, then painfully 
replied that their business was best 
conducted in an atmosphere of digni- 
fied confidence between themselves and 
the clients they served. The American 
Medical Association could not have 
been more outraged. But Dominick & 
Dominick, a very fine, high-grade old 
commission house, is among the very 
few who can perhaps afford to main- 
tain this air. Specialists in handling the 
problems of rich men, they have a se- 
lect, wealthy clientele whom they serve 
well. 

Meantime, the brisk tactics initiated 
by ML have paid off handsomely 
through the years. Boasting $179 mil- 
lion in assets (quadruple the 1940 fig- 
ure), its 100 branches blanket the na- 
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tion, attract 9.3% of the Exchange’s 298 
million share round lot volume, 13.7% 
of its 57 million odd lot transactions. 
(Combined dollar market value last 
year: $9 billion). 

Income from operations was $25,- 
053,000 last year, net income $2,335,- 
000. Commissions earned from pur- 
chase and sale of listed securities ac- 
counted for 56% of total income; off- 
board trading and underwriting con- 
tributed 17%; commissions on commod- 
ities, 16%; and interest and miscellane- 
ous income, 11%. 

Shrewd management, aggressive mer- 
chandising, garnished with a lavish 
($1,407,000) expenditure on research, 
publications and advertising make it 
the bellwether of member firms. Under 
the guidance of realistic, supple-minded 
Winthrop H. Smith, mid-Victorian in 
appearance, but mid-twentieth century 
in ideas, the firm supplies most of what- 
ever drive there is in the Street. Optim- 
istic about the future, Smith points out: 
“Our rising average income has gen- 
erated a new middle income investor 
class. Our industry can thrive and grow, 
we believe, if it recognizes these facts 
and organizes itself accordingly.” 

He feels that the task of the broker- 
age industry is to learn how to give this 
new investor efficient, accurate, and 
impartial service—a service designed in 
full recognition of the fact that today’s 
investor is seeking income and mod- 
erate capital appreciation, not the over- 












night fortune of the old-time plunger. 
The firm’s research effort takes this sit- 
uation into consideration, but some old- 
timers think that they're too cautious. 
Human nature being what it is, they 
argue, most people want definite recom- 
mendations on what and when to buy 
and sell. However, ML’s completion of 
950,711 separate security transactions, 
on which it received an average income 
of $18.84, indicates the firm knows 
well what it is doing. 


Most houses seem loath 

to follow this example. Few, of course, 
have the large national organization to 
make such practice profitable. But, 
considering its size (perhaps one-fourth 
that of ML), Bache & Co., with 40 
branches, is making a strong “come- 
back” by adopting similar techniques. 
Working in the shadow of the late 
Jules Bache, stockbroker, capitalist and 
gentleman in the grand manner, neph- 
ew Harold is rebuilding the firm with 
promotional accent directed to that un- 
touched market for securities repre- 
sented by people mi pm hancipt a year 
or more. “Tombstone” ads are out, with 
a substantial six-figure program stress- 
ing such themes as: Are you a 2 per- 
center?; Men of Modest Means; Is your 
money in cold storage? 

Another aggressive firm is that of E. 
F. Hutton & Co., whose outspoken head 

. (founder of Freedoms Foundation) is 
the St. George of Wall Street, tilting his 
lance in defense of free enterprise. Ac- 
tively guiding the firm are partners Ru- 
loff E. Cutten and Gerald M. Loeb, 
who didn’t hesitate to cast aside tradi- 
tional “dignity” when it realized that 
it must go to the public and sell. They 
started advertising about five years ago, 
have kept to it through thick and thin, 
are now proud of having kept 90% of 
accounts gained thereby. The Hutton 
ad budget runs over $100,000 yearly. 
Campaign, which includes radio, is 
strong in the East and on the West 
Coast. 

The 55-year-old house of Harris, Up- 
ham & Co. does a big, mass-commission 
business. It sponsors the often-contro- 
versial Fulton Lewis, Jr., over a radio 
newscast. Facts backed by research are 
emphasized, and the firm’s role as a 
“service” organization is underscored. 
Sales approach is designed to encour- 
age the “solid” type of investor to make 
inquiry. A goodly volume of high-qual- 
ity business is reported, and the re- 
search staff has had to be expanded. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., also spon- 
sors news broadcasts. This old-line 
(1865) firm strives to build public con- 
fidence in corporate management. Care 
in original selection of securities is 
stressed. Mutual funds play a leading 
role in its promotion (Forses, May 1, 


1950). Senior partner Edwin S. Web- 
ster, Jr., third generation in the firm, 
sparkplugs progressive ideas. 

Other firms using radio are Estabrook 
& Co. in Boston, Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath in Washington, D. C. 

Most brokerage houses are not pro- 
motion-minded. Some think they should 
concentrate upon the clients they have, 
give them the best of service, depend 
_ word of mouth for new business. 

e idea of drumming up trade is dis- 
tasteful to many, who feel that every 
Tom, Dick and Harry should not be 
invited to enter the market-place. With 
1929 in mind, they shudder at what 
would follow any recurrence. 

Not all of the 483 New York firms 
are alike, or have the same problems. 

Delafield & Delafield, for instance, 
specialize in investment advisory busi- 
ness for a fee. Certain firms, like Persh- 
ing & Co., derive the bulk of their busi- 
ness from other firms on a split business 
basis. Others cater primarily to local 
markets, like the active commission 
house of Hirsch & Co. Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Company's primary interest is 
in underwriting special situations where 
risk is substantial. David Van Alstyne, 
Jr., is one of the best in this field of 
providing venture capital. Non-member 
firm Bonner & Bonner do a good insti- 
tutional business with banks and insur- 
ance companies. 

Goodbody & Co., one of the old-time 
commission houses, with Marcus Good- 
body somewhat of a dean, does a large 
securities business. About sixth or sev- 
enth in volume of business, it is mulling 


Herris & Ewing 
N.Y.S.E. TRADING POST: 
the traders frown on 2 percenters. 
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over plans for the future. Boasting an 
excellent statistical research service, it’s 
a consistent but modest advertiser. One 
of the first to emphasize research, it 
finds such service has grown in impor- 
tance in the last decade. Tremendous 
emphasis is placed upon advice to 
clients. One of the best in its approach 
to and handling of customers. 

Able outfit with excellent research 
department and service facilities is W. 
E. Hutton & Co. It’s rather unique in 
that the same family and same money 
have been active since 1886. A com- 
mission house with high emphasis on 
investment banking, it does very little 
commodity business, and less trading 
business than most. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis is 
a conservative, old-line firm from Bos- 
ton, about third or fourth in volume of 
business, 65% of which is done in listed 
securities. Decentralized in operations, 
it leaves its modest promotion up to 25 
local branches. Pioneers in mutual 
funds, Paine, Webber sells them along 
with bank and insurance stocks, doesn’t 
go out of its way to plug them. It 
relies mainly on old-fashioned door-to- 
door bell-pushing for business, though 
it was one of the first to use radio. It 
even has advertised in the labor press, 
testing out the theory advanced by 
some that the high-paid mechanic 
would be interested in securities now. 
But they didn’t get a nibble. “Don't 
know whether it was sabotage or not,” 
chuckles partner David J. Lewis. 

Hornblower & Weeks is another con- 
servative, big-commission house, with 
high emphasis on investment banking. 
A very diffident advertiser, it stresses 
securities of long-established concerns. 
Here, too, partners are “thinking about” 
doing something in the way of promo- 
tion. 

Shields & Co., noted for research, has 
investment banking as a primary inter- 
est. Brothers Paul (corporation rebuild- 
er) and Cornelius (star yachtsman), 
both colorful and able, are reportedly 
not as active as formerly. This is a 
house of wholesale distribution, partic- 
ularly in secondaries. 

Ira Haupt & Co. gives good service, 
has grown rapidly in recent years. It 
did its promotion bit by exhibiting at 
agricultural fairs in New York and New 
Jersey. Others with similar brokerage 
exhibits were Reynolds & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, E. F. 
Hutton, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 

Special lecture courses on invest 
ments have been offered by NYSE 
member firms throughout the nation; 
61 of MLPFB’s offices conducted such 
classes for women, with attendance run- 
ning over 28,000 during 1949. Thom- 
son & McKinnon, a veteran mass cOom- 
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mission house, was also active in this 
field, as was the Philadelphia firm of 
Newburger & Co. Activities of this na- 
ture shot up in number last year, with 
an unknown total of local and out-of- 
town firms participating. 


However, all of this promotion work * 


is small potatoes when judged from a 
national angle, and considering the 
deep-rooted problems. Tremendous ex- 
pansion of public relations and sales 
promotion work is necessary to really 
interest Main Street in Wall Street's 
wares. The Stock Exchange, realizing 
this, is now spending $500,000 yearly 


to explain the basic role of the stock 
market and to make people aware of 
the value of stocks and bonds as an in- 
vestment. But it can’t do the job alone. 
As thoughtful Exchange head Emil 
Schram hopefully points out: 

“Instead of emphasizing the possi- 
bilities of catching highs and lows, we 
are about to use our imagination and 
visualize the possibilities in interesting 
the public to buy securities regularly 
as a means of producing income, much 
as they have learned to purchase life 
insurance as a means of protection.” 

Ignorance and apathy are the two 


THE “CORNER HOUSE”’ 


J. P. Morgan & Co., which once bought and sold giant 
corporations, is now a medium-sized banking house. 


Ir THERE IS any single name synony- 
mous with Wall Street, it is that of J. 
P. Morgan, this despite the fact that 
there no longer is a Morgan leader in 
the financial community. The House of 
Morgan has gone through many trials 
and dilutions since its pre-eminence of 
50 or even 25 years ago. 

But the legend of its superpower still 
shows a twitch of life from time to 
time. Just a few weeks ago, for instance, 
an obscure stockholder at the U. S. 
Steel annual meeting asked if it were 
not true that the company is controlled 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. 

“No one controls this firm but its 
stockholders,” countered Board Chair- 
man Irving S. Olds. 

The first time any one actually suc- 
ceeded in pinning down some cold hard 
facts concerning the Morgan size and 
influence was in 1913 when the House 
Banking Committee, under Representa- 
tive A. P. Pujo, investigated the so- 
called “Money Trust.” 

Main conclusion: J. P. Morgan & Co. 
was one of the “six most active agents 
in forwarding and bringing about the 
concentration of the control of money 
and credit.” 

Morgan was the most powerful. 

The others: The First National Bank 
of New York; the National City Bank of 
New York; Kidder, Peabody & Co., of 
Boston and New York; Lee, Higginson 
& Co., of Boston and New York; and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. 


As a private banker, 

J. P. did not and was not required to 
State his bank’s resources at that time; 
but it was shown that J. P. Morgan & 
Co. had deposits of $162 million. Mor- 
gan or his nominees controlled or had 
a powerful voice in other New York 
banks (Bankers Trust, Guaranty Trust, 
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etc.) with total resources of $723 mil- 
lion. J. P. himself owned 51% of the 
stock of the $500 million Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. All in all he had his 
finger on upwards of $1.4 billion. 

This may seem piddling to the mod- 
ern generation, which deals only in 
multiples of billions; but at that time 
it meant that Guaranty and Bankers 
Trust, in point of resources, were the 
first and second-largest trust companies 
in the country, and that only one other 
bank (National City) outranked Bank- 
ers Trust. 


chief obstacles in the path of equity 
investments. Says Senator Bob Taft: 

“We believe that a better public edu- 
cation by the investment bankers could 
substantially increase the popularity of 
common stocks.” 

The present bull market is offering 
a golden opportunity to broaden the 
base of ownership of American indus- 
try. If enough of the brokerage fratern- 
ity realize this and go about their busi- 
ness aggressively, intelligently, they can 
strike a firm blow in behalf of the free 
enterprise system to which they have 
so long paid lip service. 


Another development of the Pujo 
Committee’s hearings was a tabulation 
of all the “interstate” corporations on 
which Morgan partners held director- 
ships. There were 78 in all, and the 
largest and best known of them were 
depositors with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Some of the big ones: Santa Fe Rail- 
road, A.T.&T., General Electric, Inter- 
national Harvester, Kennecott, New 
York Central, New Haven R.R., North- 
ern Pacific R.R., Pullman Co., South- 
er Ry., U. S. Steel, Western Union, 
and Westinghouse. 

Morgan men handled the monies of 
these corporations, guided their new 
financing, and watched over their af- 
fairs as members of their boards. 











Harris & Ewing 
MORGAN THE ELDER (left) could terrorize lesser bankers as easily as 
photographers, and did. Son J. P. the second (right) did not inherit the 
brusque leadership of old “Jupiter Pluvius,” though the Morgan myth stuck. 
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Wide World 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO... 


the midget who sat on J. P. Morgan’s knee? 


THEN: In the summer of 1933 the high and mighty of finance went 
before the Senate Banking Committee to explain, if they could, why the 
world had blown up in their faces in 1929. Day after day bankers de- 
scribed “pools,” “stabilizing operations,” “manipulations,” and “plug-pull- 
ings,” while mounting public indignation approached hysteria. 

On the morning of June 1, 1933, while J. P. was waiting to testify 
before the Committee, a circus press agent named Frank Braden arrived 
on the scene with a midget named Lya Grase. Photographers scrambled 
to get shots when suddenly someone—presumably Braden, although he 
has denied it for 20 years—perched Lya upon Morgan’s knee. The New 
York Times reported that the “flabbergasted” Morgan involuntarily started 
to bounce Miss Grase up and down as though she were a baby (she 
weighed 23 pounds and was 21 inches tall). “I’ve got a granddaughter 
bigger than you,” was the first thing Morgan could think of to say. 

“But I’m older,” said the midget. 

“She’s 32,” said the press agent. 


“I'm only 20,” retorted Lya. 


“Where do you live, little girl?” asked Morgan. 


“In a tent, sir.” 


With this Morgan returned the midget to the floor and complimented 


her on her hat. 


The Committee chairman described the stunt as a “shame and an 
outrage,” but the country laughed, Morgan took the incident in good spirit, and perhaps public tension was eased. 
The affair backfired as a publicity stunt, however, since the name of neither the midget nor Ringling Bros.-Barnum 
& Bailey Circus appeared in the news reports. Braden is still a press agent for the circus. 


WHEN LAST HEARD FROM: Showman-midget Harry Doll says that Lya Grase left the country and went to 
Germany in 1938 shortly after the Morgan incident, joined a touring troupe. He hasn't heard from her in the last 
couple ‘of years. “It’s just the same as with you people,” says Doll. “We drift apart, too.” 








Morgan, himself, denied that he had 
any personal influence whatever in the 
financial affairs of the country, but had 
a difficult time reconciling this position 
with his account of his purchase of his 
Equitable Life stock. The exchange 
between Morgan and Committee-coun- 
sel Samuel Untermeyer went as follows: 

Q. Did Mr. Ryan (the previous own- 
er) offer the stock to you? 

A. I asked him to sell it to me. 

Q. Did you tell him why you. wanted 
it? 

A. No; I told him I thought it was a 
good thing for me to have. 

Q. Did he tell you he wanted to sell 
it? 

A. No, but he sold it. 

Q. What did he say when you told 
him you would like to have it and 
thought you ought to have it? 

A. He hesitated about it and finally 
sold it. 

There was no further explanation 
than that. Morgan’s wish was appar- 
ently Ryan’s law. 


The elder Morgan died 

a few months after the Pujo hearings 
and his son “Jack” took over the lead- 
ership of the Corner House. J. P. the 


Second was not the man his father was, 


nor did he try to be. He left the brunt 
of the executive work to such trusted 
associates as Henry P. Davison and 
Thomas W. Lamont. Shy and proud, 
he had a knack for saying the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, with an un- 
happy effect on his reputation with the 
general public. 

The House of Morgan remained 
dominant in Wall Street up through the 
20s, but it no longer was the control- 
ling and stabilizing force of earlier days. 
The elder J. P. had been instrumental 
in putting together such industrial 
giants as U. S. Steel, International Har- 
vester, and numerous rail systems. The 
corporate creations of his son, such as 
United Corp. and Alleghany Corp., 
turned out to be more in the nature of 
stock promotions. 

In the days of Grover Cleveland, J. 
P. Morgan & Co. had been able to bail 
even the U. S. Government out of finan- 
cial difficulties, but when the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929 came along it was 
more or less impotent. The country had 
grown too big for it. 

As a result of the securities debacle, 
the government in 1933 again looked 
into the ills and evils of the country’s 
financial system. This time it was shown 
that Morgan partners were on the board 
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of directors of 89 corporations and 
banks (11 more than 20 years previ- 
ous) but that its deposits had slipped 
from $500 million in 1927 to $340 mil- 
lion in 1932. 

One outcome of the government's 
investigations was the Banking Act of 
1933, which prohibited any firm from 
doing both an investment and a com- 
mercial banking business. No longer 
was it possible for a bank like J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to be the all-powerful 
fiscal agent and advisor of corporations. 
It had to decide which end of its busi- 
ness it would eliminate. 

In 1935, therefore, the firm cut it- 
self in two like an angle worm and be- 
came two separate organizations. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. continued as a private 
bank, taking deposits and making loans. 
Some of its partners, including son 
Henry S. Morgan, resigned to start the 
investment banking firm of Morgan, 
Stanley & Co., with Harold Stanley as 
the towering chief executive. 


With this last gesture 

toward a glorious past as financier of 
corporations, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
stepped quietly into the banking back- 
ground. It became a_publicly-owned 
bank in 1940, but a look at the deposits 
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of the country’s Big Ten banks shows 
how far out of the banking big-time 
J. P. Morgan & Co. now is. 

Bank of America, the country’s larg- 
est, showed deposits of $5,775 million 
at the end of 1949. Central Hanover, 
tenth largest, had deposits of $1,448 
million. Deposits of J. P. Morgan were 
a mere $666 million. The bank still has 
a gilt-edged clientele, but to be big 
these days one has to cater not to the 
elite but to the common man. Morgan 
the Second died in 1943 at the age of 
76, and now the only Morgan officer 
left at the bank is his son, Junius S., a 
vice-president. 

Morgan, Stanley & Co. has been 


more successful than its parent in grow- 
ing with the times. In tact it now has 
the questionable distinction of being 
named one of 17 defendants in a Jus- 
tice Department anti-trust suit which 
will probably come up before Federal 
Judge Harold Medina next fall. 

The Justice Department complaint 
maintains that between January 1, 
1938, and April 30, 1947, Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. managed 16.1% of all the 
corporate issues registered with the 
SEC. In this category it was top dog 
in the investment banking industry. 
Second-place firm was Halsey Stuart, 
a non-defendant, which snared 15.1% 
of the issues, mostly through competi- 


BANKERS’ PROGRESS 


A few have their feet planted on solid earth: 
Many still dwell and dream in marble halls 


SOME THREE HUNDRED and sixty months 
ago a Forses reporter entered the 
Guaranty Trust Company's relatively 
new headquarters at Broadway and 
Cedar. Guaranty’s president, the late 
Charles H. Sabin, was sitting at an un- 
defended desk just to the right of the 
entrance. 

“Hello, Hillyer. Have a seat. If it's 
something special, we'll step into my 
office. I’m out here to be easily avail- 
able to our customers. Before long all 
bank officers will be exposed to view.” 

Bizarre at the time, this episode 
flashlights the contrast between 1920 
and 1950 banking. Its memory inspired 
a tour of Wall Street banks last month. 

Among the few banking executives 
who boast 30 years of Wall Street activ- 
ity is president Percy J. Ebbott of mam- 


moth Chase National Bank (U.S.’s 
third, with deposits of $4,385,000,000). 


“My first job,” 

reminisced Ebbott, “was in 1918 at 
the old National Park Bank, where I 
was assistant cashier. That was a typi- 
cal financial institution of the day—sol- 
emn, traditional, heavily upholstered 
literally and figuratively. In the direc- 
tors’ room each member had his indi- 
vidual chair of black walnut bearing a 
silver plate with his name engraved in 
extra-formal script. 

“We never solicited business of any 
kind; we accepted it. After I'd been 
with the bank six or seven years (minus 
a World War I interim in the Air 
Force) this anti-solicitation rule got 
me into real trouble. We had a lot of 


tive bidding on rails and utilities. First 
Boston Corp., a co-defendant, was third 
with 13.1%. 

But even though Morgan, Stanley & 
Co. is number one on the Justice De- 
partment’s list of money monopolists, 
the name of Morgan has slipped a long 
way from its pinnacle of 40 years ago. 
Then the government could claim that 
the control of money was centered in 
the hands of six financial giants; now it 
take 17 firms to make an (alleged) 
monopoly. 

The original J. P.—“Jupiter Pluvius”— 
Morgan was a giant of giants. His only 
son, Jack, wasn't. Neither is either of 
his two sons. 


correspondent banks and one of my 
duties was to go on the road and—dig- 
nifiedly, of course—see that they were 
kept in good humor. To a certain In- 
diana fellow I promised a free check- 
book if he’d open up with a $50,000 
deposit. When he did so and I sent 
him the checkbook, our comptroller 
called me on the carpet. 

““What? Make a $2.25 present to 
a depositor? This bank does not have 
to buy business!’ 

“Shortly after that, one of our direc- 
tors, a cane-bearing Harvard lawyer, 
gripped its gold handle more firmly as 
he took me to task for omitting “The’ 
from the bank’s title at the bottom of 
an ad. 

“The corporate title of this bank, 
sir, is The National Park Bank. Don’t 
ever omit The from its name in an ad- 
vertisement!’ 

“By 1923 I had gone with the Sea- 





target as it was in the 30s.” 
SE 





SIMMUNDS, BANK OF NEW YORK: 
“Banking is not now a social planners’ 


EBBOTT, CHASE NATIONAL: 
“Banks are providing as great a 
variety of services as practical.” 


SHIELDS, MANHATTAN COMPANY: 





“Banking stripped of bogeyhood ... 
people don’t want nationalization.” 
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board National as a vice-president in 
charge of the credit department. Suc- 
cessive mergers, via Equitable Trust, 
landed me with the Chase in 1930. 

“Greatest developments in banking 
have been during the subsequent years. 
Among these I’d place the ‘term loan’ 
near top, because it so definitely makes 
for expansion in trade and industry. 
Of course, the growth of popular bank- 
ing services for individuals is the big 
change seen by the public, I think the 
banks are today providing about as 
great a variety of services as is prac- 
ticable. 

“Looking back to 1920, I recall that 
bankers were simply bankers. ee 
this was a relic of the English i- 
tion, inherited through our 19th century 
forebears. At any rate, bankers felt 
themselves set apart for a lofty calling, 
a quasi-mysterious profession. By con- 
trast, today’s banker should be identi- 
fied with business in general: he must 
know actual workings, sense imminent 
trends, in commerce and industry.” 

Ebbott himself exemplifies this dic- 
tum. He sits on a number of important 
corporate boards—such as Nash-Kelvin- 
ator, Allied Stores, Moore-McCormack 
Lines. 


Banking is less theoretical, 

more intensely practical than 30 years 
ago, he believes. The niceties of money- 
craft are secondary. Forefronted are 
the objective methods of making that 
money do its best work on the outside. 
As Exhibit A: 

“Along with other banks and in line 
with U. S. policy, the Chase is helping 
to stimulate international trade. One 
recent piece of financing shows how 
this is done. A shipment of cotton goods 
is sent from Japan down the China 
coast destined for Afghanistan, while 
from that country comes a load of Per- 
sian lamb skins for the New York mar- 
ket. Our bank takes a lien on the Af- 
— lamb skins to secure payment for 
the Japanese textiles. Everybody's paid 
in due course and trade among nations 
has been fostered. 

“Three decades ago American bank- 
ing lacked the “som, ft for such trans- 
actions. Today’s custom is for big banks 
to train young men to carry on during 
the next third of a century in fields 
foreign as well as domestic.” 

As Mr. Ebbott talked, a 1920 picture 
rose to mind: the domed but otherwise 
unimposing Cedar Street structure for- 
merly occupied by the New York Clear- 
ing House. Therein the Chase took care 
of its $350 million deposits, deemed 
immense at that time, yet puny by con- 
trast with its current $4% billion. This 
impressive total is partly the result of 
six mergers revi | during the decade 
following War I. 





It was otherwise 

with the Bank of New York, now the 
modernly housed Bank of New York 
and Fifth Avenue Bank, the city’s old- 
est banking institution. It held aloof 
from mergers and was content to per- 
form traditional tasks in its three-story 
red brick edifice on the site where it 
began business in the 18th century and 
whence it has paid regular dividends 
since 1784, 

Its only mergers have been with its 
90-year-old neighbor, The New York 
Life Insurance & Trust Co.—whose 
scarcely discarded quill pens, so rumor 
averred, were part of its transferred as- 
sets in 1922—and with the social regis- 
terish Fifth Avenue Bank. However, 
its officers‘ disclaim for it any unique 
qualities. 

“Our bank is not different from other 
banks,” said A. C. Simmonds Jr., presi- 
dent. “Within the limits that we have 
chosen, we have shown tremendous 
growth over the last 30 years. From 
1931 to 1948 we had as our president 
John C. Traphagen (now chairman). 
His leadership in making trust invest- 
ments a matter of professional tech- 
nique had a profound and modernizing 
effect on trust business in general.” 

Like Ebbott, Simmonds feels a maxi- 
mum has been reached in diversity of 
bank services since the ’20s. The pres- 
ent tendency, in his opinion, is to 
charge not only for “service” items but 
for services hitherto rendered gratis— 
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BANK OF THE MANHATTAN CO.: 
“officially more approachable” 
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specifically for assistance on invest- 
ments and tax returns. In respect to 
consumer financing, which has become 
so wide a segment of the banking field, 
he foresees no slack. 

“There has come about a twofold ex- 
pansion — wholesaling of bank credit 
through finance companies, and credit 
retailing by banks both large and small. 

“As for approachability of bank of- 
ficials by the public, they are today as 
accessible as their schedules permit. 
Anyone can walk into a bank between 
9 a.M. and 5 P.M., get a prompt hear- 
ing from an official, even though the 
discussion may be pure donation of that 
official’s time. 

“Whatever banks may have been 30 
years ago, they now have a public re- 
lations community-service awareness. 
This makes us wonder how far the 
banks have gone since 1920 towards 
becoming implements of public utility. 

“There’s an idea abroad that they've 
reached a point where Government 
ownership is inevitable. Federal own- 
ership is, in fact, unlikely, because 
banking is not now a social planners’ 
target as it was in the ’30s. 

“Another banking contrast with for- 
mer days is afforded by capital funds— 
now much smaller in proportion to de- 
posits. If more capital is to be at- 
tracted to the banking business, profit 
margins must be restored to traditional 
levels, since bank stocks are selling 
considerably below their book value.” 

In this connection Simmonds might 
well have called attention to the much 
lower proportion of risk deposits now 
than in 1920, due to a corresponding 
rise in non-risk assets—namely, Govern- 
ment bonds. This ratio-shift has tended 
to keep capital and risk deposits, per- 


centagewise, on an even keel. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
slightly younger than Bank of New 
York, was domiciled 30 years ago in a 
rather unimpressive building at 40 Wall 
Street, where it began business in 1799 
and which its main office still occupies. 
The bank’s officials are fond of assert- 
ing that the Manhattan has always been 
an institution that takes care of worthy 
business whatever the type or size. 

“Our earliest records,” declares VP 
O. G. Alexander, “show small loans to 
men like John Jacob Astor and Alexan- 
der Hamilton. Right now in our 54 
branches we're making thousands of 
loans to storekeepers, small business 
men and householders.” 

Both vice-chairman Graham B. 
Blaine and _ vice-president-economist 
Murray Shields see the depression of 
the ’80s and World War II as the most 
potent changeworkers for banking since 
1920. To their minds, depression and 
war conspired to recast the legal struc- 
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ture in which banks operate. Relation- 
ship between the banks and Federal 
Reserve System was re-oriented. In the 
20s that System leaned heavily on Brit- 
ish banking experience in controlling 
the money rate by means of its own 
discount policy. Depression and war 
hastened and dramatized the shift from 
indirect to direct control. 

Indirect methods were effectively ap- 
plied in ’21 to puncture the 1920 boom. 
World War II so inflated the public 
debt that control has since been exer- 
cised chiefly through the price of Gov- 
ernment bonds, in which the banks are 
heaviest investors. 

Branch banking, another ’20-’50 favo- 
rite, has worked well and is unlikely to 
breed Government ownership, the Man- 
hattan officials feel. “America,” says 
Shields, “still has 15,000 individual 
banks meeting local requirements satis- 
factorily. People do not want nationali- 
zation. 

“Anyhow, there are other industries 
that have outstripped banking’s capital 
structure during the period of which 
we speak, and these are apt to be na- 
tionalized first. In fact, I see a decen- 
tralization trend in industry and there- 
fore in banking. 

‘Td say banks are more alert and 
more willing to do exploratory work in 
the public interest now than formerly. 
They are more receptive to new ideas 
and officially more approachable. 


“Banks no longer wait 

for people to come to them; quite lit- 
erally, they go to the people—with con- 
sumer credit, personal loans, popular- 
ized checking accounts. Banking has 
been stripped of its bogeyhood, and 
people are aware of its constructive 
side as never before.” 

Other Wall Street bankers—among 
them Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, chair- 
man of National City Bank’s executive 
committee—stress Federal regulation as 
the prime influence since the ’20s. Arti- 
ficially depressed interest rates, com- 
bined with rising operating costs, have 
driven the banks to the people. 

National City’s aggressive small-loan 
policy has led banking out of the rut 
of ultra-conservatism. It questions, 
however, whether proponents of spe- 
cial “venture-capital bank” would “find 
any great volume of meritorious pro- 
jects which cannot now be financed.” 
Heavy tax loads, NCB implies, do much 
to discourage saving and dampen risk 
incentive. Banks must take this into 
account in considering loans on a busi- 
ness basis. 

Harvey Gibson, who took on the 
chairmanship of Manufacturers Trust 
and then went back to the presidency, 
1S a spectacular old-timer who has done 
much to soften stuffed-shirt banking. 

Homey” branch offices, and greeting- 
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card checks for holiday use give his 
outfit the common touch. 

A good number of banks remain 
“exclusive” in character, like New York 
Trust which “specializes” in accounts of 
$1 million or more. This month’s open- 
ing of a branch in Gotham’s garment 
district doesn’t necessarily represent a 
change in policy. 

Bankers are still criticized as fuddy- 
duddy conservatives holding themselves 
at cane’s length from all transactions 
savoring slightly of risk money. “To get 
a loan from a bank,” the saying goes, 
“you have to prove you don't need 
one.” Avowedly, bankers are trying to 
get their feet off their polished marble 

oors and onto good honest earth. 

Performance, however, hasn’t caught 
up to avowals—especially in Wall Street. 

Table II on page 15 documents the 


relatively slow loan uptake of Wall 
Street’s banks as compared with others 
around the country. One reason for the 
slow general growth in loans as com- 
pared with spectacular deposit in- 
creases is an extensive loading-up of 
Government securities. Another: Fed- 
eral agencies edging into the lending 
field. A third: Life Insurance compa- 
nies have invaded loan potentials left 
untouched by bankers, largely in semi- 
capital transactions, like Term Loans. 

“Bankers,” one observer says, “are 
sitting around like lobsters with their 
feet glued to the floor,” while Truman 
calls for Federal loans to small busi- 
nessmen. 

The general feeling: “Banks have 
done a lot of waking up in the past 30 
years, still have a lot of waking up to 
do, particularly in Wall Street.” 


THE STREET’S EMPLOYEES 


They get bonuses instead of benefits, 
worry constantly about losing their jobs, 
but steer clear of white-collar union 


LABOR RELATIONSWISE, Wall Street has 
yet to make peace with progress. It’s 
still at war with the sale of personnel 
practices which other industries have 
come to accept either as part of en- 
lightened management or the inevitable 
price-tag of changing times. Seniority, 
merit rating, supervisory training, griev- 
ance settlement machinery, house or- 
gans and annual reports to employees— 
dream stuff to most employers in the 
Street. Take a simple gimmick like the 
“Employee Handbook.” In manufac- 
turing and other industries the book- 
let which tells the worker something 
about his job, his company, his oppor- 
tunities for getting ahead is as com- 
mon as GI issue. In Wall Street it is 
as rare as a five-million-share day. 

The country’s financial hub requires 
a fair number of white-collar people to 
keep whirling. There are 30,000 sal- 
aried persons in the brokerage houses 
alone, 100,000 workers in the Street as 
a whole if banks and other financial 
houses are included. The New York 
Stock Exchange itself pays 849 salaries. 


Wall Street’s lag 
behind the labor relations times is un- 
derstandable. Its shortcomings cannot 
all be attributed to sheer malice or bull- 
headedness. For years the brokerage 
business has been in the vise of a de- 
clining industry. Even the good busi- 
ness being recorded today is a far cry 
from the lush and fabulous ’20s when 
100% bonuses to employees could cover 
a multitude of sins and omissions. As a 
result of 1929’s crash, from which Wall 
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Street never recovered in terms of vol- 
ume, there grew up a core of semi-un- 
employed—workers who had jobs when 
the market took a spurt, laid off or part- 
timed during the doldrums. Today 
there are thousands of employees who 
have been on the Street for over 20 
years but have little seniority with any 
firm. They are the floaters, working a 
few years here, a few years there, be- 
cause the vicissitudes of the business 
never gave them a chance to settle 





TO UNIONIZE THE STREET, the UFE 
brought in burly sympathy pickets from 
seamen’s locals. In 1948 seamen tried to 
blockade the Stock Exchange, got only 
smiles from brokers. The Street's white- 
collar people, including 849 Exchange 
workers, are still largely unaffiliated. 








In the Heart of the Continent, 
Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, is the natural location 
for complete coverage of the 
Canadian market. 


Consult the Manitoba Depart. 
ment of Industry and Commerce 
for economic and locational data 
eee to your business, possi- 

ilities of having goods manu- 
factured under contract or 
license, and the location of suit- 
able sales representatives. A 
detailed confidential report on 
transportation facilities, power, 
labor, etc., will be prepared at 
your request. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY,” 
containing general information, 
write on your busi- 

ness letterhead to 

Department 187, 


23-49 


TMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ann COMMERCE 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


at 
CANADA 








Hervis & Ewing 


IT TAKES 100,000 PEOPLE to 
keep Wall Street going. Of this num- 
ber some 30,000 are employed in 
brokerage houses. 
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SPECIALIZED SKILLS set the Wall 
Street worker apart from the general 
white-collar run, make joblessness a 
bigger worry. 








down and make a _ length-of-service 
niche for themselves. 

Hardly helping this spreading anxiety 
over job security is the mechanization 
program now going on in Wall Street. 
Tabulating, bookkeeping, teletype ma- 
chines are cutting costs but also lopping 
heads. Technological displacement of 
jobs is by no means peculiar to Wall 
Street. It goes on all the time in all in- 
dustries—particularly in these days of 


| mounting wage costs and high taxes. 


But the severance boom lowered on 
Wall Street workers is apt to be heavier 
than the one that hits technological 


| “displacees” in other business environ- 
_ ments. Wall Street skills are specialized 
| and not applicable to other white-collar 
| chores. The displaced employee cannot 


easily pull up stakes and head for more 


| lucrative areas because his type of 
| training doesn’t lend itself to quick 
| adaptation. 


Job insecurity 


| is the big talking point which is keep- 
| ing alive the United Financial Employ- 
_ ees (AFL) Union. Its campaign for 


pensions and “Street-wide seniority” 
(which bases an employee’s length of 
service on his experience in Wall Street 
and not with any individual firm) is 
getting more listeners and more mem- 
berships than any other issue. 

There is a slight stirring of pension 
planning by some of the Path brok- 
erage houses in Wall Street. But here 
again, the economics of the industry 
make any large-scale acceptance of re- 
tirement programs by employers rather 
dubious unless unionization forces the 
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industry's hand. Most Wall Street brok- 
erage houses are small. Pension costs 
for individual firms would be prohibi- 
tive. Another limiting factor is that a 
Wall Street house which trades in the 
market hasn’t much opportunity to take 
on financial fat. Under the law, the 
four hundred odd companies which 
have seats on the Exchange must be 
partnerships. Profits distributed to part- 
ners are taxed at personal income rates, 
much higher than the duty slapped on 
corporations. That is why it’s not as 
common for brokerage houses to salt 
away reserves or build up sizable pen- 
sion kitties. Instead, the practice of the 
industry is to distribute its “take” in 
the form of bonuses—a practice which 
hasn’t received much of a workout in 
recent years. 


The “blind alley’”’ job 
is another problem. This is a common 
symptom of every industry which once 
enjoyed an unlimited vista of expansion 
and then found itself having to pull in 
its horns. The white-collar worker in 4 
job which has very limited opportunity 
for progress is an unhappy worker. And 
Wall Street is filled with such collective 
frustrations made worse by the hang- 
over hallucination of the ’20s—every 
page boy could rise to riches. There are 
enough success stories in Wall Street- 
men who came up from $12-a-week 
jobs to partnerships in the big firms- 
to keep that flame alive, but it kindles 
only in the romantics and diehards. 
The typical Wall Street employer 
has taken the attitude that the plight 
of the employee is the result of condi- 
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tions beyond the industry’s control. The 
prevailing view is that more business 
to enable the firms to declare bigger 
bonuses is the big sure-fire cure. 
There are a few companies that don’t 
quite go along with the notion that a 
larger a is the only answer to 
low employee morale. Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, for example, 
has a labor relations program that can 
match any in heavy industry. (The 
“Bureau of Missing Persons,” as ML is 
called, employs 2,945.) C. J. Lawrence 
is another outfit thinking in terms of 
better communications, improved su- 
pervision, closer managerial concern 


with the problems of its white-collarites. 
On a collective scale the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms has set up a 
labor relations committee to explore 
some of the newer trends in good em- 
ployee practices. A Street-wide health 
and welfare program is now in opera- 
tion and there is talk, too, about pen- 
sions along similar lines. Wage rates 
have been brought up to area scale so 
that now Wall Street base pay com- 
pares favorably with ranges elsewhere. 
The Street is also looking into the es- 
tablishment of a five-day week. It’s 
the only big industry that is still oper- 
ating on a five-and-a-half-day basis. 
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“AS” is the new ticker symbol of 
Armco Steel Corporation—A for Armco 
and S for Steel. 


Armco Steel Corporation’s old ticker 
symbol was “RM.” The change to “AS” 
was made to conform with Armco’s 
new name. In 1948 The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company was rechristened 
Armco Steel Corporation. 


The change was one of name only, 
and the reasons for it were simple. 
Through increased diversification of 
products Armco had gone far beyond 
the meaning of “rolling mill.” And 
since the trade name “Armco” was so 
widely used, it was logical to make 
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Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from 
Coast fo Coast * The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide. 


it a part of the new company name. 


Although Armco’s ticker symbol is 
brand new, “AS” designates a corpora- 
tion whose soundness and reliability 
stem from 50 years of progressive steel- 
making. For half a century Armco Steel 
Corporation has been the nation’s 
leading producer of special-purpose 
steels. ‘Today manufacturers use these 
steels in countless new and improved 
products for home, farm and industry. 


Even as the name “Armco” means 
extra quality to millions of metal users, 
so will the symbol “AS” stand for crea- 
tive steel-making and progressive man- 
agement to investors everywhere. 
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However, it cannot honestly be said 
that the efforts of the Street to improve 
its labor relations have been self-gen- 
erated. As a group, Wall Street em- 
ployers have a mortal fear of labor un- 
ions. The success of the United Finan- 
cial ee (AFL) in organizing 
the workers of the three major ex- 
changes (Stock, Cotton, Curb) has 
come as a great shock to the upper 
echelons of brokerage management. 
Their fear that pa will shift 
loyalties and join unions has been at 
the base of the current movement to 
“import” labor relations practices that 
have worked in other industries. 

The union itself has thus far made 
little headway with workers in broker- 
age houses. This can be attributed more 
to the. strategic mistakes which the 
union has made in its organizing effort 
than to the average employee’s satisfac- 
tion with his lot. The union was making 
considerable progress until it decided in 
1948 to call a Street-wide strike. The 
strike-call might have succeeded had 
not the union made a blunder of blun- 
ders. It called on the Seamen’s Union 
to help picket, and the rough, tough 
“hombres” from the waterfront got into 
a battle with the police. It was this mis- 
take that turned the white-collar work- 
ers from supporting mass unionization, 
and the UFE has yet to recover from 
the loss of membership and prestige. 

At present the union is weak and 
without adequate funds to carry on a 
big campaign. But it is still alive and 
has enough needling power to keep 
employers in a constant state of alert- 
ness. 





Harns & Band 
BACK DOOR OF THE EXCHANGE: 
the union is still knocking 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Makinc CapPiraLisM Work, by Dexter 
Keezer and others (McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 
$3.50). 


According to the publishers, this 
book is written to show that capitalism 
is the best way of life for the U.S. 
Much of it, however, dwells on the fac- 
tors that limit capitalism at present. 
Samples: “If the cold war continues, 
and if Congress approves the demands 
for greater welfare expenditures . . . 
chances that capitalism could survive, 
much less flourish, are slim indeed.” 
Also, “a special devil should be com- 
missioned to give our labor leaders full 
scope for excoriating the going state 
of affairs without making capitalism the 
goat.” The authors’ main point is that 
taxes are the key problem—which no- 
body needs a book to discover. 


Tue DECLINE AND FALL oF BnritisH 
CapiTaLisM, by Keithe Hutchison 
(Scribner’s, N.Y., $4.00). 


A historical approach to the disap- 
pearance of Britain’s free market, which 
emphasizes fiscal and parliamentary cir- 
cumstances which highlighted the de- 


_ cline. Underneath the layer of “facts,” 


however, Mr. Hutchison reveals the 
psychological basis for the renunciation 


@ of progressive industrialism in England. 


Failure of the population to put its sav- 
ings into investment, failure of the in- 
dustrial class to meet international com- 
petition with new marketing and man- 


ufacturing methods, and the slow, | 


subtle rise of a class of government 
planners who rode on the shirttails of 
these tendencies—these are the ultimate 
human causes. Hutchison winds up his 
study by flatly stating that it makes no 
difference now whether Laborites or 
Tories control Parliament—competitive 
enterprise in Britain is done for. 


On Tue Accuracy oF Economic Os- 
SERVATIONS, by Oskar Morgenstern 
(Princeton University Press, paper- 
bound, $1). 


This hundred-page booklet is prob- 
ably the best dollar’s worth of debunk- 
ing ever to come out of the economics 
ivory tower. Morgenstern notes that the 
so-called “statistics” bandied about in 
papers and periodicals on such subjects 
as foreign trade, mining, agriculture, 
national income, and unemployment 
are not factual figures. Many are based 
on small samples, whose margin of er- 
for is not only conveniently forgotten 
but even compounded when the final 
statistics” are presented to the public. 
Most of Morgenstern’s analysis con- 


ere itself with government-issued 
ata. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 

Crystalline Penicillin G 

Tablets Buffered Penicillin 

Penicillin Troches 

Soluble Tablets Penicillin 

Procaine Penicillin G 
Bacitracin 

Bacitracin Ointment 

Kwell® Ointment 
Choline Bicarbonate 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Alcohol—pure and denatured 
Acetone 
Alkaterge-C 
2-Amino-2-methyl-1-propanol 





Amyl Acetate 
Butanol 
Butyl Acetate 
Butyl Lactate 
Butyl Stearate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
Diethyl Maleate 
Dimethylamine 
Dry Ice 
Ethyl Acetate 
A NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY Ethyl Formate 
Formaldehyde 
lsopropylamine 
Methanol 
Nitroparaffins 
Plants in the East, South, Middle West and on the Quakersol® 
West Coast show the wide scope and great Shellacol® 
variety of Comniercial Solvents activities. Close Tributy! Phosphate 
to markets and raw materials, csc's plants Yeimethyylontine { 
manufacture more than 200 chemical AGRICULTURAL DIVISION ‘ 
products, some of which are listed here. — os ee , 
CSC's position of leadership J Re rscrtoruest. 
biologic and chemical synthesis a re ! 
is the logical result of Riboflavin Feed Supplements | 
continuous research and SPECIALTIES DIVISION 
expansion. NOR'WAY® Anti-Freeze gay | 


















Nor'WAY Anti-Rust 
Nor'WAy Cleaner 
Nor’WAY Quick Flush 
NOR'WAY Stop Leak 
NoR'WAY DRY-EX® 
Nor'WAY Parts Cleaner Bs 
PEAK® Anti-Freeze 
Quixol® 
BEVERAGE DIVISION 


Neutral Spirits 
Whiskies 
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MATERIALS 


ONE-HAND TACKERS 
and STAPLER S= 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs—fasten tags, line 
bexes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
stors—or assemble units in production— 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
preblem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip—Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched—in staple lengths up to 4”. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
spring for quick reloading. No back- 
tracking for tacks. 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Beery staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and its 
ability to do 1001 tacking and fastening 
jebs—in all lines of industry. 


Pat it to work for you—- REQUEST 
today! BOOKLET 








WANT TO SELL 
YOUR BUSINESS 
to a reliable buyer? 


When you sell your business, you 
want to be sure of the purchaser’s 
reliability and reputation. We have 
been buying and operating manu- 
facturing and retail businesses over 
a long period. 

Ask any bank or broker about 
our record for fair dealing. Nego- 
tiations are confidential. Only 
$200,000 to $5,000,000 purchases 
considered. (Brokers protected.) 


Address “Chairman of the Board” 


Aetna 


Industrial Corporation 
TNDUSTRAt 
$5,000,000 CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PLaza 3-7870 

















To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 











NEW IDEAS 





Continuous Show 


The very latest in point of sale 
demonstration equipment is shown 
below. Primarily designed for tele- 
vision sponsors who wish fully to ex- 
ploit their filmed TV commercials, 
this automatic, continuous rewind mo- 
tion picture projector, called the “Con- 
ti-Movie,” operates on either AC or 
DC, and guarantees a minimum of 
1,500 continuous showings without 
tearing or breaking the fim. Oper- 
ating on a new principle that winds 


and rewinds the film from a motor- 
driven wheel, the movable movie (it 
weighs only $7 Ibs.) has a latex rear- 
projection screen that is said to be 
visible within an arc of 180 degrees. 
It can be used in store windows, coun- 
ters, or as a training device. 

(Van Der Schalie Corp., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Moved By Tears 


A humidity controller so sensitive 
that it can measure the amount of 
moisture a tear adds to the atmosphere, 
or the presence of one-half a table- 
spoon of water in an average-size living 
room, is the latest electronic device to 
hit the market. Intended mainly for 
industrial applications where accurate 
control of humidity is important to pro- 
cessing, the instrument detects changes 
of 0.002 per cent in relative humidity. 
Sensing element consists of two gold 
electrodes mounted on a plastic base 
and covered with a thin film of 
chemical salts. Changes in the electrical 
conductivity of the salts, due to changes 
in relative humidity, are measured by 
the electrodes. Humidity variations are 
electronically amplified to operate cor- 
rective equipment, and the controller 
also connects to recording instruments. 

(Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Fluke Fluid 


Now that fluid drives have prac- 
tically washed the friction clutch off 
the market, a new type magnetic clutch 
might, in time, attract auto makers. 
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Feature of the new “mechanism” is g 
magnetic mixture of oil and finely-diy. 
ided iron powder that changes from a 
fluid to a solid state when energized, 
Immersed in the Jekyll-Hyde fluid are 
two cylinders, one of which rotates 
freely in the solution when the clutch 
is not engaged. When energized, the 
fluid hardens into a solid, permitting 
the power to be transmitted to the sec. 
ond cylinder. Only six inches long 
and six inches in diameter, the device 
is capable of carrying enough power to 
lift one ton 1,000 feet per minute. Vari- 
ous degrees of rigidity of the magnetic 
fluid can be obtained by regulating the 
current that energizes it. 

(General Electric Corp., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y.) 


Smoked In 


Yearn for the taste of Southem 
smoked-hickory ham? Well, you can 
treat yourself to a taste, even if you're 
in the farthest reaches of the Maine 
northwoods, by simply throwing a 
handfull of packaged “Chipped Picnic 
Hickory” in the fire. The small, se- 
lected, freshly cut chips are immedi- 
ately packaged and sealed when cut in 
order to preserve the green hickory sap, 
producing a billowing, fragrant smoke 
when tossed on the grill or picnic camp- 
fire. The smoke completely penetrates 
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meat, fish, or fowl, gives the edible a 


zesty tang. 

(Picnic Hickory Products, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.) 

Butt Bower 

If you simply must smoke in bed or 
around other inflammable material, did 
you ever think of wrapping your 
cigarette- in a safety zone? In effect, 


that’s what the gadget pictured here 





does, by enclosing the fiery fag in a 
mesh basket. The sl ay ws dis- 
sipates the heat of the burning cigarette 
so that the mesh itself is always below 
the “flash point”—i.e., it can come into 
contact with cloth, paper, etc., without 
actually setting it afire. Butt can be 
ejected into tube, burns itself out. 

(Econ Products Co., 340 West Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 10, Ill.) 


*Ere’s a ’erb for ‘Erby 


“Naturel,” a new antidote for poison 
ivy, oak, and sumac, is said by its 
producers to be nature’s own answer to 
the “itchies.” Made from natural grow- 
ing herbs (plus a small amount of other 
ingredients for antiseptic and preserva- 
tive purposes), it is said to stop itching 
almost immediately. The dry herb is 
packaged in porous paper bags, is pre- 
ays by boiling in a cup of water for 

ve to ten minutes; the extract is then 
applied to the infected area. 

(Naturel Herb Products Co., P. O. 
Box 207, Flushing, N. Y.) 


Dent Dope 


If you're quick on your teet you 
might try presenting your wife with a 
pint- or quart-sized container of “3M 
Metal Filler.” It’s a dilly for filling in 
dents, scratches and holes on automo- 
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American Sports Car by Kurtis, los Angeles, California 


Found Wherever Fine Cars Travel 
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bile bodies,’ is easily applied with 
squeegee or knife. The metallic filler 
compound will adhere to almost any 
clean surface where it acts as a body 
solder without the need of primer, heat, 
or tinning compounds. Once applied, 
the filler will withstand hard sanding in 
order to bring it to a feather edge, and 
develops a metallic luster. 

(Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.) 


Rain Guage 


Weather is always an excellent con- 
versation topic. Imagine the drop 
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you'll have on your friends if you are 
able to state accurately the amount of 
water that fell on your petunias during 
the past week. With the “True-Chek” 
rain gauge you can do it. Measuring 
18 inches long, and with a top opening 
of about two-and-a-quarter inches 
square, the plastic gauge can be at- 
tached (aluminum mounting bracket 
supplied) to a post in your back yard, 
or out in the corn field, will measure 
0.01 to 6 inches of rainfall. It’s per- 
manently marked with an easy-to-read 
graduated scale. 
(Jobs, Inc., Albert Lea, Minn.) 
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Cooking rice used to be a long, tricky, 
complicated chore. And unless the cook 
was an expert, the results were likely 
to be disappointing. 

Then General Foods brought out 
**Minute Rice.” 


And, today, even an amateur can 
dish up a bowl of perfectly cooked 
rice fast enough to make a Chef’s— 
or a housewife’s—eyes pop. 

In the past 22 years, General Foods 
has developed many products that to- 


Enough to make a Chef’s eyes pop 


day are family favorites in America’s 
kitchens. 


For General Foods believes that a 
constant effort to produce new prod- 
ucts, and to improve existing ones, is 
part of its responsibility to consumers 
everywhere. 


General Foods’ position in the in- 
dustry—and its record of earnings 
over the years—are perhaps the best 
measurements of how this responsi- 
bility is being met. 


GENERAL FOODS 
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Whose family of famous brands includes Post’s Cereals and Birds Eye Frosted Foods 
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Tocsin call to businessmen 


A TOCSIN CALL to all American businessmen: 

Bestir yourselves, immediately, to fight strenuously, 
dynamically, the menace threatening America, threat- 
ening the American Way of Life, the Socialistic 
shackles President Truman, supreme egotist, is deter- 
mined to foist upon this heretofore freedom-loving 
country. 

Should he have his way, America would dwarf 
Britain in governmental overlordism. No limit to his 
fetish for Statism. 

His little-mindedness misleads him into enthroning 
the Federal Government, enfeebling the people. 

No previous President of the United States, not 
even Franklin D. Roosevelt, ever became obsessed 
by such fantastic delusions of grandeur, of almighty- 
ness. 

He, alone, claims credit for everything which Amer- 
ica has accomplished under his regime. Nobody else 
is entitled to one iota of recognition, appreciation. 

He has become the great I-Am. 


Congress Not Stampeded 


Thank heaven, there are Senators and Representa- 
tives who refuse to bow the knee to swelled-headed 
Harry Truman. They have retained proper perspec- 
tive, have wisely weighed what has made America 
great, have wisely concluded that Truman’s vote- 
buying policies would ruin the United States. 

Th aysoece most important date this year is Novem- 

r 7. 

Truman, on his misnamed “non-political” tour, paid 
for by you and me, has demanded that the people 
repudiate any and every non-obsequious Federal Legi- 
slative candidate, send to Congress only supine in- 
dividuals who will unquestioningly do his bidding. 

Every thoughtful citizen should ponder these timely 
warnings uttered by Senator Robert A. Taft: 


The President of the United States has just completed a 
six thousand mile trip at your expense. He admits that he 
had been on a ten-day crusade to elect an Eighty-second 
Congress in November which will do his bidding in every 
respect. Every obstructionist is to be removed. 

He wants to bring the Government into every field of 
individual and community and national life. 

The Federal Government is the biggest monopoly and 
the biggest spending institution in the world. The pub- 
lic debt stands at 256 billion dollars and is increasing at 
ur rate of six billion dollars a year. How long can it 

sss 

Then we have the program of socialized and national- 
ized medicine. He proposed that we levy another six bil- 
lion dollars of taxes, set up a vast Federal bureau to em- 
ploy all the doctors and all the hospitals in the United 
States to give medical care to 150,000,000 people, includ- 
ing all those who are perfectly able to pay for it them- 
selves. 

To carry out the Brannan Plan, the Government must 
limit the production of corn and wheat and cotton and 
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every other crop. It must limit the number of hogs a 
farmer can raise, the number of beef cattle he can feed, 
the number of dairy cattle he can keep, and in England 
they even regulate the number of chickens. As Senator 
Wherry said, “Under the Brannan Plan producers of per- 
ishable commodities would become wards of the Govern- 
ment. The Government would manage their farms, and 
tell them what to plant and how much. Then it carries 
fines and jail sentences for farmers who refuse to goose- 
step upon command of Washington bureaucrats.” 

The general program of the Truman crusade is clear. 
Promise everyone everything, and hope to back it up with 
Government money. Every American knows in his heart 
that such a policy will wreck the United States and reduce 
it to bankruptcy. 

Altogether the governments take more than 25 per cent 
of the national income in taxes, and most of this is passed 
on to the poor old consumer. 

Something for nothing to everyone. Parity prices to the 
farmer, unlimited loans to little business, free medicine to 
all, free land through Government reclamation, unlimited 
power to labor to obtain any wage they desire, free gifts 
to the entire world. Even the taxpayer can’t do it in the 
end. It can only be done by printing money and killing 
the value of the dollar. No people in this world ever got 
something for nothing. . . . 

Whether Mr. Truman realizes what socialism means or 
not, one thing is clear. If he gets the rubber stamp Con- 
gress he is now demanding that the people give him, dom- 
inated as it would also be by the top brass of the unions, 
we would have a completely controlled people and a hand- 
out state as long as there is any money left in the land 
to be taxed away. 


No Time For Complacency 
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This is no time for complacency, for indifference, 
for inaction, by intelligent citizens. 

Should Truman succeed in persuading voters to 
send to Congress an overwhelming majority of Demo- 
crats, America would become in imminent danger of 
not remaining American, would become direly men- 
aced by Socialism, would become such a spendthrift 
that it would court bankruptcy. 

Truman is a conscienceless politician. No price, is 
too high for him to pay for votes—with taxpayers’ 
money. As level-headed Senator Taft declares, Tru- 
man promises everybody everything—in the hope, of 
course, of attaining bossism of us all. 

Do we want this? 

It isn’t enough for us simply to say: “No.” 

We must do something about it. We must act. We 
must exert every influence within our power to pre- 
serve the American Way of Life, to prevent Harry 
Truman from socializing the country. 


Get busy! 
Mer 









INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Selected oil stocks 


I HAVE RECOMMENDED the oil stocks 
from time to time for many years, as I 
have always been impressed with the 
steady increase in the demand for petro- 
leum products because the number of 
automobiles increases, as well as air- 
planes, oil burners, etc. Gasoline is en- 
tirely consumed and must be replaced 
continually. Overproduction has oc- 
curred occasionally and prices of gaso- 
line and oil have become unsettled, but 
this has always run its course. 

In 1948 there was considerable ex- 
citement in the oil stocks. Stories of a 
shortage of oil appeared. Whenever 
news was announced of a new oil dis- 
covery, the oil stock involved advanced 
sharply. Since then, the oil stocks have 
declined; stories of overproduction ap- 
peared, and last winter many investors 
were “tired-out” of their oil holdings. 
Indeed, at that time many investment 
trusts were switching from oils to other 
issues. 








The rails are at a turning point! 
Our study, “What About The 
Rails?” contains easy-to-under- 
stand facts, figures and recom- 
mendations of selected rail 
issues. For your free copy, 
write Dept. FB-9, 


BACHE &CO. 
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A few months ago I concluded that 
the decline in oil stocks had been over- 
aone, and advised their purchase. Since 
then, the stocks have advanced, and 
reports have appeared that the overpro- 
duction problem has been overcome. 
Further weakening of oil prices is not 
expected. It is now expected that earn- 
ings for the balance of this year will 
show steady improvement. 

There are many oil stocks; an inves- 
tor has a wide variety from which to 
choose. Some companies are engaged in 
all phases of the petroleum business; 
such as Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Gulf Oil, Texas Company, Standard Oil 
of California, Phillips, Sinclair, Pure 
Oil, Socony-Vacuum, Sun, Tide Water, 
Shell Union, Continental, etc. 

Others are strictly producing com- 
panies; such as Ohio Oil, Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil, and Texas Gulf Producing. 

Others are chiefly interested in refin- 
ing and marketing; such as Atlantic 
Refining, Mid-Continent. 

Indeed, there are so many oil stocks 
that readers might become confused as 
to which to buy, should they be inter- 
ested in this group. Accordingly, I 
would select the following, mentioning 
only a few companies rather than a 
long list: 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, which I 
regard as one of our very finest organi- 
zations, is tremendously strong in every 
way, with top-notch management. Ap- 
parently, now on a $4 dividend basis. 
Present price around $72. I consider 
this the best oil for permanent invest- 
ment. f 

Pure Oil, which has improved its 
status immensely in recent years, has 
made important new discoveries of oil; 
has excellent appreciation possibilities, 
meanwhile providing a yield of around 
6% on its current dividend, $2. Now 
around $34. (This stock advanced 
sharply in 1946, to $42, and since then 
declined to around $25.) From the 
standpoint of possible advance in price, 
I think it is one of the best. 

Standard Oil of California is a very 
strong company, and has large oil re- 
serves. It is highly regarded in invest- 
ment circles. Current dividend, $4; 
present price, $66. 

Texas Company is likewise a very 
strong company; does a large business 
almost everywhere, with large reserves. 
Present dividend, $4; current price, 
$67. 


Socony-Vacuum represents a merger 
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of the Standard Oil of New York and 
Vacuum Oil Co. This company does an 
exceptionally large retail business, and 
has important crude oil reserves. Fi- 
nances are very strong. Because it is 
selling in the low-price field (18), the 
stock is a very popular medium of in- 
vestment, even though it does not move 
much in the market. Pays $1 annually. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum has been a 
favorite of this column because of its 
clean financial statement. At the close 
of last year there were 1,850,000 shares 
of stock, no bonds or preferred stock. 
Cash and securities amounted to $33 
million and net working capital was $46 
million. Earnings amounted to $6.50 
per share, which was about half the 
previous year. This year, I would esti- 
mate that earnings will be equal to, or 
better, than last year. From its peak of 
69 in 1946, the stock declined to 37, 
and during the last year has fluctuated 
in the low 40s, with the volume of 
stock-trading not large. Now around 
$45; pays $3. Along with many other 
oils, this stock appears to have been 
thoroughly liquidated. I think it will 


advance. 


I call special attention to the stock of 
Mission Corp., now around $58. At the 
end of last year this company owned 
775,000 shares of Skelly Oil (or 58% 
of the amount outstanding), and 1,- 
688,000 shares (59%) of Mission De- 
velopment, which in tum owned 1, 
416,000 shares (22%) of Tide Water 
Associated Oil. The company also 
owned directly 164,000 shares of Tide 
Water Associated. At this writing the 
stocks owned by Mission had an ag- 
gregate value of $109 millions, or about 
$80 for each share of Mission stock 
(there are 1,374,000 shares outstand- 
ing). Allowing for the market value of 
the Tide Water stock owned by Mis- 
sion Development (rather than the 
market price of the latter) and net cash 
items owned by Mission Corp., the 
total value of Mission Corp. was around 
$85 a share. It seems to me that the 
present price of Mission, $58, is too far 
(30%) under the market value of the 
company’s holdings. In view of the 
large consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts, and the fact that the oil stocks 
have done relatively nothing for two 
years, and could very readily advance, 
I believe Mission is decidedly under- 
valued and is an attractive purchase. 
Any substantial rise in the stocks of 
Skelly and Tide Water (and this is not 
an impossibility, because these stocks 
have “acted well” for some time), 
would add to the basis for quite an ad- 
vance in Mission. 


Advance release by air of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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Zehind Nn eventlul decade... 


Ahead: Swrength to meet the 


oil needs of free people 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
REPORTS FOR 1949... 





HE 215,000 STOCKHOLDERS of 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
have just been sent the Company’s 1949 
Annual Report. Some highlights are 
given here. 


The report covers the closing year of 
an eventful decade—a decade of violent 
action and change...of war, and war’s 
results, of great shifts in people’s living 
standards, and in their hopes and aims. 


It was a decade which put the strength 
and adaptability of American business 
to great tests. And proved that the 
American kind of business enterprise 
gets jobs done. 


To the oil business, these last ten 
years brought demands far beyond any 
past experience. 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
carried well its full share of this load. 
More new supplies of oil were found 
and developed than ever before. With 


them came more new processes, more 
new products, more new jobs and job 
opportunities. We took in more money, 
and paid out more—for wages, taxes, 
dividends, supplies—than in any previ- 
ous decade in history. And in that ten 
years almost four times the amount paid 
in dividends was invested in new facili- 
ties —strengthening the business to meet 
war and post-war needs, 


Like all sound American business, 
Jersey Standard got these results through 
skill, initiative, teamwork and the pro- 
ductive use of capital. Men who work 
in the business of their choice—free to 


think and make decisions—took actions - 


which got results and got them in time. 


In reporting for 1949, this Company 
offers its stockholders not just the report 
of one business year... With it comes 
the hopeful assurance of strength and 
ability to meet the growing oil needs of 
free people in free lands. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


June 1, 1950 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
1949 REPORT: 


(for the consolidated companies) 


PRODUCTION —957,000 barrels daily 
total (11% less than 1948) 


REFINING — 1,287,000 barrels daily 
total (7% less than 1948) 


SALES —1,363,000 barrels daily 
(slightly less than 1948) 


RESEARCH —$21,400,000 spent on 
scientific projects (6 per cent more 
than in 1948) 


CONSOLIDATED NET EARNINGS— 
$268,870,000 or $8.91 a share. This 
compares with $365,605,000 or $12.44 
a share in 1948. Total income $2,934,- 
686,000 (12 per cent less than 1948) 
PARENT COMPANY NET EARNINGS 
—(from which shareholders’ dividends 
are paid) $171,707,000 or $5.69 a 
share. This compares with $155,923.,- 
000 or $5.31 a share in 1948. 


DIVIDENDS —$4.00 a share plus 
one share for each 50 shares held. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS — Again 
no work interruption due to labor 
difficulties. 
s = 8 

Copies of the full report will be 
gladly sent to anyone wishing full 
details. Write Room 1626, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 
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PLANT SITES 
in 2075 


COMMUNITIES 


Affiliates of this company serve 2075 
communities in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data on plant 
sites, labor supply, housing. Our de- 
tailed reply will include eight-color 
map showing power lines and natural 
resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 


Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-5920 
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This advertisement was written May 19 for 
release in the June 1 issue of FORBES. 


WHERE IS 
THE TOP? 


Just how far will this mar- 
ket go? 


Investors who have been fol- 
lowing our ads in the news- 
papers and financial magazines 
know that we have had some 
strong opinions about the cur- 
rent trend. 


Never, however, have we felt 
as strongly as now about two 
important market moves in 
the offing. Our current Cycle 
studies supply key dates that 
may well prove all-important. 


New readers only may have 
our current Bulletin which 
contains data on these moves, 
plus the next 4 issues, on re- 
ceipt of $2 im 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 


Six months’ service 


One year’s service 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
Div. F-61 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Conservatism advisable 


SINCE THE END of February the action 
of the stock market as a whole has not 
been as favorable as indicated by the 
D-J industrial average. 

Analysis of the actual performance 
of 914 individual stocks shows that 551, 
or 60% of the total, failed to make any 
further net progress. 

It is probable that a number of stocks 
which continued to advance after Feb- 
ruary may have established intermedi- 
ate highs. The action of the utility and 
television groups, for example, suggests 
that they may have exhausted their 
potentialities on this intermediate up- 
swing. Even General Motors may have 
difficulty in extending its recovery 
through its recent high. 

Statistics on first quarter operations 
of 62 investment companies empha- 
sized the tendency toward conservatism 
on the part of investment managements 
as corporate earnings and stock prices 
rise. Net purchases of GM by 62 in- 
vestment funds in the third quarter last 
year amounted to 9,300 shares. In the 
fourth quarter their net purchases 
dipped to 7,100 shares. In the first 
quarter of this year, as General Motors 
established a new high quarterly earn- 
ings record, these investment compa- 
nies reported net sales of 5,600 shares 
of the stock. 

DuPont, Standard Oil (N.J.) and U.S. 
Steel were other prominent leaders that 
showed net sales by the investment 
companies during the first quarter. 

This type of selling suggests that 
prudent trustees may not be too eager 
to buy high-grade investment equities 


at a time when production is pushing 
on virtual capacity and profits are at 
record high levels. Continuity of these 
production and earnings trends may 
justifiably be regarded as somewhat un- 
certain after twelve years during which 
there has been no important cyclical 
threat to general business activity. 

If it were possible to have complete 
faith in the Government's ability to 
control the business cycle, or to accept 
the viewpoint that 1949 was a year of ff 
major economic readjustment to be fol- | 
lowed by a secondary post-war prosper- [ 
ity, there would be little reason to be [ 
worried about the technical indications | 
of an approaching turning-point in the | 
intermediate trend. | 

Unfortunately, Mr. Truman’s policy 
of having the Federal Government “use 
its strength and resources to prevent 
violent cycles of boom and bust,” may 
have ultimate results as unexpected as 
were those that followed the attempt 
by the Federal Reserve System during 
the 1920s “to iron out the kinks of the 
business cycle.” 

A secondary post-war prosperity 
should follow a primary post-war de- 
pression and, according to the classical 
example of the 1920s, should substan- 
tially exceed the highest levels reached 
in industrial activity during the primary 
post-war prosperity. There is no assur- 
ance that this is likely to happen in 
1950. 

Under these conditions it is advisable 
to become more conservative in invest- 
ment and trading policies as the in- 
creasingly selective advance continues. 
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BOOKLETS 












Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


791. Your Business, A HANDBOOK OF 
MANAGEMENT AIDS FOR THE NEW YORK 
BusINESSMAN: Published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the State of New 
York, this 174-page, illustrated book of- 
fers advice on how to start and conduct 
a successful small business. Covers start- 
ing a business, financing, picking a loca- 
tion, insurance, government regulations. 


792. You Can Ser Me Fnee: Palm- 
sized, 16-page pamphlet effectively shows, 
through cartoons, how red tape, bu- 
reaucracy, and handouts are immobilizing 
Uncle Sam, symbol of our government; 
urges the adoption of the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. 


793. Stock OWNERSHIP AND Its EFFECT 
on ATTITUDES TOWARD PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE: Findings of a survey conducted in 
1949 among 10,000 homes and in 120 
cities and towns, the purpose of which 
was to determine the relationship existing 
between stock ownership and attitudes to- 
ward private enterprise. (Seven pages. ) 


794. “TattyHo”: Complete, chronologi- 
cal listing of the names of every automo- 
bile manufactured in the United States. 
Published by the Automobile Club of 
Michigan. 

795. Securtry AND INDuUsTRY SURVEY: 
Quarterly publication of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane comments on mar- 
ket outlook by industries (Automobile, 
Chemical, Metals, Railroad, etc.), classi- 
fies top securities in each industry as of the 
investment, liberal income, good quality, 
or speculative types. Bond and preferred 
stock selections are also given, along with 
a section devoted to general business com- 
ments. (48 pages. ) 


796. A Discussion oF Famity Money: 
Tells how budgets work and what they 
do. Reports the best of today’s knowledge 
concerning family budgeting, suggests 
basic principles helpful to any family in 
working out its own plans for spending 
and saving. (23 pages. ) 


797. Our Fiscat Poxicy: Stresses the 
responsibility of businessmen, as well as 
public officials, in finding a solution to the 
present Federal fiscal crisis. (15 pages. ) 


798. 13 Expensive MISTAKES IN FINAN- 
CIAL PLANNING: This eight-page pamphlet 
states that from one-quarter to one-third 
of lifetime accumulations can be saved by 
avoiding these mistakes in financial plan- 
ning which are being made every day. 


Note: Booklet 789, listed in the May 15 


issue as “Main Street,” dealing with traffic 


accidents, should have been “Maim 
Street.” 


June 1, 1950 
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> FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! 4 


INVESTMENT HISTORY MAY BE MADE IN THE NEXT FOUR WEEKS 
ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
BUY and HOLD RECOMMENDATIONS 
on 62 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


e e Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings 
1948-49, indicated dividends, current percent yield,Standard & Poor’s 
market policy and advice on recommended investment cash reserve. 


e e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find 13 sound 
issues for appreciation; 9 low-priced stocks (priced $9 to $20.) for 
high percentage gains; 21 for appreciation combined with worthwhile 
income and 19 for income, most of which have long, unbroken 
dividend records. 


ACT NOW-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY 


$ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor's Buy and Hold recom- 

mendations on 62 closely watched stocks for the next month 

together with earnings, yield, dividend data and your market 
policy. Offer open to new readers of this survey only. 


Name 

Address. 

City. Zone. 
State _Date 


| 
POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 
Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


L 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. A550-172 
rE ME ee KX kt =< maz 























MARKET X-RAY GRAPH 


Our clients have enjoyed mounting long-term profits, since our original buy 
recommendation in June 1949. Guided by MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, clients 
have followed a bullish policy, avoiding premature bearishness. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? Will the Rails move higher? Is the explosive phase 
just beginning, with spectacular last minute profits yet to come? Are back- 
ward speculative issues only starting to move? Or does recent heavy volume 
and rising activity in low priced stocks, signal the rally’s end? Will there be 
ample time to liquidate? Or is a sharp and drastic reaction now imminent? 

MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS are designed to help you recognize im- 
portant market tops. You may recall an article in Fortune Magazine 
featuring the action of one of our graphs at the 1946 top. 

Are the graphs now, as in 1946, x-raying internal weakness? Or are the 
graphs signalling even higher prices? It may be worth a great deal of money 
to you, to get our latest specific market advice immediately. 

$5.00 Trial Subscription includes: 1) Explanatory Manual, “A New 
Look Inside the Market’; 2) 1949 Market X-Ray Graphs, fifty-three 
statistical series; 3) Stock Guide, rating several hundred stocks; 
4) Supervised Stock List, with specific recommendations; 5) Next four 
weekly bulletins and 1950 current Market X-Ray Graphs. Mail $5.00 
to Dept. F-6. New Subscribers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


incorporated 


P. O. Box 986, G. P. O. New York 1, New York 
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BABSON’S 


NO OFFERS 


INVESTOR'S ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation 
and mailing 


Contains: 
3 Growth Stocks to BUY 
3 Income Stocks to BUY 
4 Appreciation Stocks to BUY 
50 Securities to SELL 
$20,000 Investment Program 
Family Income Budget 
Famous Babsonchart 





Only a limited number of these En- 
velopes will be prepared. There is a 
preparation charge of $2.00. Send no 
money now, but request your Copy 
TODAY! Print name and address clear- 
ly and mail this Ad to Dept. F-88. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesiey Hills 82, Mass. 














Beneficial 


industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 
$1 per share 


(for quarterly period 
June 30, 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 


$.37!/. per share 


The dividends are payable June 30, 

1950 to stockholders of record at 

close of business June 5, 1950. 
Puiuip Kapinas 


Treasurer 
May 22, 1950 








SELLING SHORT? 


Send $1 for a treatise on short selling and 
a 4 weeks’ trial subscription to a successful 
investment service. 

RALPH 8S. HANSON 
P. O. Box 283 Savanna, Illinois 














31% Profits 


(1948) (1949) 


By exact advice. New feature, two spe- 
cial situations weekly, for speculators. 
Six Week Trial . . . $3.00. AIRMAIL your 
remittance TODAY. 


33°, Profits 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD San Diego, Calif. 











MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


An “investment”? market 


EARLIER IN THE YEAR, this column 
mentioned 213 as a reasonable objec- 
tive for the first quarter, 225 for the 
first half and at least 240 for the year 
1950. 

The first quarter high was 211.13. 
We need only about five points more 
in the Dow-Jones (now about 220) to 
get through 225 in June. The additional 
rise may come before, or soon after, 
this issue appears. 

How “high” is 225? It looks “high” 
compared with the June, 1949, low of 
just under 161. But the Dow now is 
earning around $22 or $24 a share, so 
it is only a little more than 10 times 
earnings (for quality stocks) against 
15.7 times earnings at the top in 1946. 

The Dow is paying at least $12.50 
a share in dividends, probably a little 
more. At 225 it would be yielding 5.5% 
against 3.5% at the high of 1946, 4.9% 
at the high of 1947 and 5.4% at the 
high of 1948. 

These figures are all the more worth 
pondering when it is realized that the 
stocks in the Dow have been doing 
“relatively better” than the rank-and- 
file of more speculative issues. 

Thus far this has been a-remarkably 
orderly advance, developing few trad- 
ing excesses. 

The “internal” technical position of 
the market does not appear to be vul- 
nerable because there has been very 
little speculative participation of poor 
quality, and because there has been so 
much buying by people conscious of 
genuine investment objectives. 

The “external” danger—the threat of 
more unpleasant international compli- 
cations—remains. We have lived with 
this “external” environment so long, 
however, that we have become “con- 
ditioned” to Stalin. From time to time, 
we may become more conscious of him; 
and Russia is the greatest threat that 
hangs over the market. 

Don’t worry about the selling signals 
of the professional technicians. This is 
not their kind of a market. They don’t 
understand the psychology of conserva- 
tive investors who buy more or less for 
keeps. 

Do become a bit more cautious, on 
the other hand, if daily trading volume 
gets up around 3,000,000 shares and the 
public begins to play with the “dogs.” 
That will scare the conservative inves- 
tors. They will sell few stocks; but, 
more important, they will quit buying. 
And this is an unsponsored market that 
can be very thin on the down side. 
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As readers know, I have been wrong 
on the oils. Having missed a good move 
in oil stocks, however, I don’t feel like 
advising their purchase today. 

I like Kimberly-Clark at around 35, 
paying $1.80. Net for the first four 
months was about $2.30 a share against 
$1.26 in the same period a year ago. 
In 1949 the company earned $5.20 a 
share against $5.02 in 1948, $4.29 in 
1947, $3.15 in 1946, $1.65 in 1945 and 
$1.54 in 1944, Note the progressive in- 
crease in earnings. About 70% of the 
company’s business is in wadding and 
other sanitary products, practically all 
of which now are on allocation. The 
rest is in insulation, book and magazine 


paper, etc. In addition, partially owned - 


subsidiaries are heavily in the profit- 
able newsprint business. The company 
makes all its own pulp from its own 
trees. It has no unusual capital expen- 
ditures in mind, and does not plan to 
retire debt faster than sinking funds 
require. This issue is a real growth 
stock of the type of Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing, Sunbeam, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell, Dixie Cup and Lily Tu- 
lip Cup. It is a stock you can buy and 
live with, and that’s the kind of issue 
the typical 1950 stock buyer wants. 

Dipping down to one of those stocks 
that the typical 1950 buyer has been 
inclined to avoid, I like Goodall-San- 
ford as a speculation. This is a “hot 
weather” stock. The company makes 
Palm Beach cloth and Palm Beach, 
Sunfrost, Springweave and Leedo suits. 
Priced around 16. In the three years 
1944-1947 it did not sell below 21. In 
1947 it sold up to 33, in 1946 to 47% 
and in 1945 to 40. Last summer the 
company had a “fire sale” on suits made 
out of old types of Palm Beach cloth, 
clearing the way for this year’s new 
and much improved products. That 
cost money, and the dividend had to 
be passed. This year promises to write 
a different story. At the end of last 
June, Goodall-Sanford had a net work- 
ing capital of $20.57 per common share 
and a book value of $37.24 a share. In 
the six months ended with December, 
operations were at a loss of $1.68 a 
share, but for the 12 months to end in 
June the company should be well in 
the black. This stock is historically 
cheap and looks like a desirable specu- 
lation. 

I like some of the machine tool 
stocks, especially Cincinnati Milling 
Machine at around 81 and Bullard at 
around 22. These companies are in a 
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sound position because they make la- 
bor-saving devices, and because they 
keep up to date on engineering. 

A considerably better earnings state- 
ment can be expected from American 
Seating. (44) for the second quarter, 
and the third quarter statement should 
be exceedingly satisfactory. First quar- 
ter results, 64¢ a share, were most un- 
representative of what may be expected 
in later quarters. This is a “growth of 

pulation” issue. The company makes 
school seating, and we need lots of new 
school rooms. Don’t sell it, buy it under 
50, expecting to reap a good profit. 

Based on carloadings, very good 
April earnings statements should be ex- 
pected from Atlantic Coast Line, Chi- 
cago & Great Western (watch this 
road’s management perform), Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, Seaboard Air Line (ag- 
gressive traffic solicitation) and West- 
ern Pacific. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share has been declared, payable 
July 3, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 5, 1950. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
May 15, 1950. 




















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
May 17, 1950, a dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share was declared 
on the Common Stock of the Corpora- 
[ML tion, payable June 30, 1950, to Com- 
mon stockholders of record at the 

close of business on June 1, 1950. 
The Board also declared a dividend 
of one dollar twelve and one-half cents ($1.12%4) 
per share on the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable June 15, 1950, 
to Preferred stockholders of record at the close 

of business on June 1, 1950. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, DELAWARE: May 15, 1950 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%4 a share 
on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series and 8714¢ 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, 
both payable July 25, 1950, to stockholders of 
scene at the close of business on July 10, 1950; 
also 85¢ a share on the $5.00 par value Com- 
— Stock as the second interim dividend for 
1950, payable June 14, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 22, 1950. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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June 1, 1950 








ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 

Regular quarterly divi- 
dend df 25 ¢ per share and 
an extra dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the Com- 
mon Stock have been 
declared, both payable 
July 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business June 
12, 1950. 


The remaining 19,744 
shares of 434 % Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prefer- 
red Stock have been 
called for retirement July 1, 1950, at $27 per 
share plus an amount equal to the quarterly 
dividend of 29!|4%,¢ per share. Each share of 
Preferred is convertible into 2% shares of 
Common Stock prior to June 26, 1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
May 8, 1950 














PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 


DODGE j / CHRYSLER 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 16, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














t B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 141st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 9, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 22, 1950. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Checks prepared 
on IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 
Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 25, 1950 











CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1950. Books will not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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CAN COMPANY, Inc. 

The second quarter interim dividend of 
forty cents (40¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable June 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 


ness May 25, 1950. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











THE Ma mavoxX comPANy 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of The 
Magnavox Company declared the 
following dividends: 


CLASS A STOCK 


A dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable June 1, 1950 to stockholders 
of record May 15, 1950. 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable June 15,1950 to stockholders 
of record May 25, 1950. 
R. A. O'CONNOR 


President 
May 9, 1950 











ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany payable June 9, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 
19, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 
April 27, 1950 




















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 34 


on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 26, 
1950 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

WaLTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


May 12, 1950 


























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable June 10, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P.M. on May 25, 1950. 
C. M. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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ll way BUY 
STOCKS? 


That’s a fair question that deserves 
a straight answer. 

All right. Here it is: To make a 
better return on your surplus sav- 
ings—the money you have left after 
you’ve paid your bills and put 
enough aside to protect your future. 

But would your money be safe, 
would the return be sure? 

We're not in the business of sell- 
ing “sure things”. No broker is, 
because he knows risk is an inevi- 
table part of any investment—no 
matter where you put your money. 

But we do believe that listed stocks 
represent both a better and a surer 
investment than most people realize. 

Look at the oe 

Last year, for instance, roughly 
90% of the common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange paid 
dividends, and those dividends aver- 
aged 7% of the price at the end of 
the year. Some paid more. Some 
paid less. 

Is that typical—or was 1949 an 
unusually good year? 

Judge for yourself. Here are the 
facts: 


Average 

Dividend 

as Pct. of 
Year-End Cost 


9.3% 
7.8% 
6.1% 
5.0% 
3.6% 
4.8% 


Pet. of N.Y.S.E. 

Common Stocks 
Year Paying Dividends 
1941 75.2% 
1942 77.7% 
1943 81.3% 
1944 83.0% 
1945 84.7% 
1946 85.5% 
1947 88.2% 6.3% 
1948 89.5% 7.8% 


But what about the risk you run 
of losing some of the capital you 
put into listed stocks? 

Well . . . let’s look at the figures 
again. The Dow-Jones composite 
average is one of the best known 
barometers of the stock market. 
That index, reflecting the average 
price of 65 industrial, utility, and 
railroad stocks, ranged between a 
high of $71.92 and a low of $57.75 
over the whole of last year. Not 
as much fluctuation—as much chance 
for loss or gain—as you may have 
imagined, is there? 

Of course, you're not buying aver- 
age stocks with average dividends 
at average prices. We've used aver- 
ages here to answer the general 
question, “Why Buy Stocks?” 

When you come to the next ques- 
tion—“What stocks?”—we won't 
talk in averages. We'll talk facts 
and figures, try to give you the in- 
formation you need to reach an in- 
telligent investment decision—for 
you. Just ask for what you want to 
know. No charge or obligation. 


Department SD-49 


MERRILL LYNCH, 





PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 














HOW TO RAISE CAPITAL 





Money—and how to get it—is a subject 
of universal interest. At one time or an- 
other, we all need capital, whether for 
business or personal needs. 

Having enough funds at the right 
time has spelt the difference between 
success and failure for many a person, 
business, project. How many worthy 
ventures have failed for lack of finan- 
cial aid when it was needed most? 

While it may not seem so on the sur- 
face, capital can also mean the differ- 
ence between a free society and a 
“police state.” 

Free capital is the mainspring of 
free enterprise. Wade through the 
pages of history, and you'll find that 

y when free men can use their 
money in a free way can there be real 
security and prosperity. It’s no acci- 
dent that real “democracy” can flourish 
only when business depends on private 
capital rather than State handouts; 
when business is encouraged, rather 
than hampered and hamstrung; when 
a man can save money from his earn- 
ings and “hire it out” in the hope of 
making a profit. 

Take away the profit motive, and 
you kill not only free enterprise, but 
eventually, all personal liberties as well. 

When a nation depends less and less 
on the capital of its own citizens, and 
more and more on Government funds 
(with all the obligations that the lat- 
ter implies) it’s well on the highroad to 
Statism. 

This subject of raising capital is so 
vital today that we want to devote an 
entire new series to it. 

We feel that this can be a service 
not only to individual and business 
readers of Forses, but is a subject of 
prime importance to our free enterprise 
system at a time when that system is 
being gravely threatened. 

Before getting down to the specific 
ways of raising money, let’s look at the 
overall picture of capital today. For- 
tunately for Americans, this land has 
an abundance of capital, just as it has 
an abundance of almost everything else. 

There are billions of idle dollars 
seeking employment today. Probably 
never before in history has there been 
such a plethora of wealth. And it’s im- 
portant to remember this fundamental 
law of money: Capital is always seeking 
to go to work. It’s always looking for 
its most profitable employment. 

But another fact about capital must 
be recognized: Not all capital is seeking 
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by W. C. HANSON 
Capital, mainspring of free enterprise 


the same kind of employment. Much of 
today’s idle money is the ultra-conserv- 
ative, investment type, which must be 
limited to riskless, or nearly riskless, in- 
vestments. 

A typical example of this kind of 
capital is the money in the hands of 
savings banks and life insurance firms. 
By law and custom, these funds can go 
only into the most conservative kinds f 
of investments—high-grade bonds and 
sound realty mortgages mostly. | 

At the other end of the scale is the 
so-called “venture capital.” As the name 
implies, this is money whose owners are | 
able, and quite willing, to undertake | 
some risk, in the hope of securing 
above-average profits. This kind of 
money doesn’t stick to low-yielding 
bonds and ultra-cautious investments. 
It looks for “capital gains”—that is, a | 
growth in principal—as well as income. 

It takes both kinds of capital to keep | 
the wheels of business turning, to keep 
a nation strong and prosperous. 

But, of the two kinds, “venture capi- 
tal” is by far the more important. This 
is the type of credit which has built 
this nation, making it the marvel and 
envy of the world. 

It’s the kind of financing which starts 
new enterprises, makes jobs, creates 
new markets, and keeps an economy 
growing. 

Another thing to remember about the 
money picture today is the group of 
obstacles and barriers surrounding cap- 
tal. While there’s more money around 
now than ever before in our history, it f 
doesn’t flow as freely as it once did. 

There are several reasons for this 
Mostly, it’s a matter of taxes. Taxes 
have reached a near-confiscatory level 
in this country. Besides the straight “in- 
come” tax, there’s the well-known “cap 
ital gains” tax. This is something com- 
paratively new in this country. Even 
Socialist Britain hasn’t gone this far. 

Then, there’s the “double taxation 
on dividends. The Government fis 
taxes the corporation which pays the 
dividend, then it hits the stockholder 
who receives the dividend. 

Things like these have done a lot to 
discourage a ye in this country. But, 
fortunately, situation seems to be 
improving. 

Thus, in our coming series, we'll look 
at the various kinds of capital available, 
practical suggestions on obtaining 
and the many factors affecting the f 
nancial situation today. 
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Many A Custom along Manhattan’s Gorgeous Gorge has 
bitten the dust during the last 20 years. One that continues 
to hang by an adjective is the daily market letter—an often 


informative, sometimes confusing effusion on market con- 
ditions issued by brokerage firms. 


Bating 

Bache & Co., 36 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 88 

Daily letter accents broad factors affecting market move- 
ments, is enlightening and instructive. 

Current Market Analysis: broad, intelligent. 

Future Trends: expansive, yet possesses a definite “feel.” 

Stock Comment: little or none; covered by supplementary 
data. 


Delafield & Delafield, 14 Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. 87 


Weekly letter has a technical slant, is very specific in its 
recommendations; sounds scientific. 

Current Market Analysis: calculates 

Future Trends: gets the range 

Stock Comment: fires. 


Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 90 


Weekly missive gives a philosophic twist to market an- 
alyses. Refreshing, peculiarly effective style succeeds in driv- 
ing home fact that Wall Street is, after all, just a conglom- 
eration of people. 

Current Market Analysis: novel, understandable 

Future Trends: psychologic, human, yet astute. 

Stock Comment: “Because business is a function of life. 
and has its inherent swiftness, we don’t think the cold, 
statistical approach is either scientific or profitable, no mat- 
ter how scientific it looks.” 


Harris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall St., New York 5,N. Y. 90 


Friendly, humanized daily letter encourages reader in- 
terest, gives interesting background information to back up 
its conclusions and recommendations. 

Current Market Analysis: air of authenticity. 

Future Trends: sometimes too broad, but always tangible. 

Stock Comment: highlights interesting angles. 


Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 75 


Weekly market letter cautiously avoids sticking out its 
neck by re-quoting market comments of well-known services. 

Current Market Analysis: typical non-commital talk com- 
pounded by conflicting service appraisals. 

Future Trends: ditto. 

Stock Comment: meager. 


E. F. Hutton & Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 85 


Eight-page monthly (but titled “fortnightly”) letter gives 
itself room to swing an analysis, is well-written and well 
documented. Frequently devotes issue to one-subject dis- 
cussion such as railroads, dividends, etc. Monthly basis de- 
presses score. 

Current Market Analysis: limited. 

Future Trends: of specific nature. 

Stock Comment: thorough. 


W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 95 


Daily letter makes interesting reading, is solidly presented 
with cogent reasoning backing up comments. 

Current Market Analysis: excellent. 

Future Trends: cautious, but solid. 

Stock Comment: well documented. 





= 


Forbes Rates Market Letters 


A number of houses have abandoned publishing their 
comments; others have replaced their “daily” with a weekly 
or monthly comment. Forses here rates the best known of 
these market letters according to how they clarify market 
trends and supply information on various issues. 


Bating 
Jacques Coe & Co., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 80 


Sporadic chit-chat from the desk of J.C., published when 
he feels the urge. Written in an interesting pull-up-a-chair 
manner. 

Current Market Analysis: broad, concerned with whole, 
rather than sum of parts. 

Future Trends: often strays from the herd. 

Stock Comment: minuscule. 


Josephthal & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 80 


Short, even-toned paragraph on market health leads off 
this daily letter, is followed by stock comment of medium 
penetration. 

Current Market Analysis: simple, direct. 

Future Trends: short and to the point. 

Stock Comment: factual, with enough data for quick ap- 
praisals 


Lober Brothers & Co., 30 Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 68 


Weekly conglomeration of conflicting service opinions 
varying from “entering a resting period” to “look for up- 
ward trend.” Cozy thought: “follow the sensible precaution 
of taking some profits occasionally and adding to cash re- 
serves as prices rise.” 

Current Market Analysis: Good, if you go for sidewise 
drifts, upside break-throughs, blow-off stages, and bull mar- 
kets that are in a “rut.” 

Future Trends: usually straddles. 

Stock Comment: Good. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 90 


Usually confined to background information on particu- 
lar issues. Spot announcements give useful “inside” data 
to potential investors or current stockholders. 

Current Market Analysis: concerned only with issues 
discussed. 

Future Trends: same. 

Stock Comment: detailed, ranges well behind the scene. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 65 


This daily is pretty much a rehash of service opinions 
and recommendations, with little contributed by firm; is 
presented in flat, they-say-this manner. 

Current Market Analysis: superficial. 

Future Trends: blunted, fuzzy. 

Stock Comment: shallow. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 89 


Gives informative, thumbnail sketches of national issues 
and trends, and their relation to stock movement. Daily 
sheet has broad educational value. 

Current Market Analysis: basic, concerned mainly with 
“feel.” 

Future Trends: ranges far afield, sees significance in the 
fall of a sparrow. 

Stock Comment: incidental to overall analysis. 
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BEST 
STOCKS 
TODAY ? 


Since many good stocks have largely 
discounted promising near-term prospects, 
isn’t this the logical time to consider 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s important study of 
“90 GOOD GRADE MARKET LAGGARDS”? 
All are in favorable position, yet recently 
selling substantially below 1946 highs. Note 
some outstanding examples among there 
overlooked opportunities: 1946 priee 41— 
recently 16; 


recently 23%; 1946 price 65—recently 30; 1946 
price. 6442—recently $2; 1946 price 50—recent- 
ly 26. This valuable stock study FREE to 
all new subscribers, . 


BE A WISER INVESTOR 
MAIL “AD” WITH $6 


—for a 4-months’ trial subscription and 
receive “10 LOW-PRICED INCOME STOCKS 
SELLING UNDER $20,” PLUS All These 
Proven Investment Aids: (a) Next 17 Weekly 
Issues FINANCIAL WOKLD, to assist you 
in handling your security investments more 
profitably; (b) Next 4 Monthly pocket Stock 
Guides with our individual RATINGS and 
Digests of Earnings Reports and Vital 
Balance Sheet Figures en 1900 listed stocks; 
(ec) Personal Investment Advice Privilege; 
and (d) “90 GOOD GRADE MARKET 
LAGGARDS.” 


Or, send $18 check or M.O. for annual 
subscription (or $10 for six months) includ- 
ing all the above, ALSO Latest Annual 288- 
Page $4.50 STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK 
containing 50,000 Financial Facts to Improve 
Your Investment Decisions. Money Back in 
80 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS 









Charles Edison, elected chairman of 
the board, and Henry G. Riter 3d, 
elected president, of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. 

William A. Sparling, appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Irving S. 
Olds, chairman of U. S. Steel Corp., 
and Jacob Aronson, vice-president of 
New York Central Railroad, elected 
vice-presidents of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 

Paul P. Miller elected a vice-presi- 
dent of National Dairy Products Corp. 

C. Cecil Arledge, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Col. L. C. Herkness, elected a di- 
rector of United Carbon Co. 

Ray P. Winberg, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Rome (N. Y.) Divi- 
sion, of Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 

E. P. Cave, president of Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co., elected a di- 
rector of First National Bank in St. 
Louis. 

George C. Sharp, member of the law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, elected a 
director of International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 

Frank M. Head, vice-president of 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of New York. 





James C. Zeder, appointed director 
of engineering and research of Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Tom Turner, elected a vice-president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. | 


Donald B. Tansill, elected a vice- 
president of Burlington Mills Corp. 

Dr. Grayosn L. Kirk, n prone of F 
Columbia University, elected a director 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Roy C. Ingersoll, elected president of 
Borg-Warner Corp., succeeding C. S. 
Davis, who becomes chairman. 

Thomas M. Stinson, appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales of U. S. Steel 
Products Co. 


James F Brownlee and James J. 
Minot, elected directors of Minute 
Maid Corp. 

Richard H. Mansfield, elected a di- 
rector of Home Life Insurance Co. 

E. M. Platts, elected executive vice- 
president of Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, elected 
a'director of General Foods Corp. 

Robert P. Koenig, elected president 
of Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., suc- 
ceeding Frank F. Russell, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Lewis L. Strauss, until recently a 
member of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, elected a director of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp. 























































Company 


Cascades Plywood Corp. 81 





Doehler-Jarvis Corp. .. 


78 79 





Gladding, McBean & Co. 76 75 
Great Northern 

ge 72 65 
Monroe Calculating 

Machine Co. ....... 78 75 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co.... 80 82 








THE IDEAL report, Forbes editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.P 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Financial General 
Presentation Data Information Score 


80 A uniformly good report by a smaller company. Could use 
summary or highlight page, however. 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


Final 


80 79 





78 77 
65 67 
sons made. 
77 76 
82 81 


translated into understandable terms? 8. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Wealth of data provided, with innumerable graphs high- 
lighting operations and providing historical perspective. 


Adequate presentation of company operations. Table showing 
statistical comparisons over period of years might be included. 


Lack of charts handicaps narrative. No simplified breakdown 
of sales dollar income or distribution; no statistical compari- 


Makes good showing in first attempt. Objective; first, to 
explain company to employees; secondly, to stockholders. Ex- 
tended statistical comparison would strengthen story. 


Well-balanced, well-documented report on financial and opet- 
ating results. Includes good resume of industry position. 


Comment 
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“Battle for Enterprise” 


I have just had the pleasure of readin 
“Battle for Enterprise” [May 1]. It shoul 
be read carefull by every sincere and 
broad-minded indivi ual who has the true 
interests of America at heart. ; 

The industrialists who‘ should read it, 
I fear, will not catch the most important 
point that you make, and make well. You 
appeal to hom to become acquainted with 
labor. You urge them to include labor in 
their communications. You say, in effect, 
that we can preserve pivete enterprise 
only if management and labor will work 
together. 

It is a tremendous message. 


—MERRICK JACKSON, 
V.-P., Hill & Knowlton, 
New York, N.Y. 


I hope you will correct the error made 
in the article “Battle for Enterprise.” You 
say: “Other economic primers that have 
almost reached or exceeded the half-mil- 
lion mark in distribution are the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education’s ‘How We 
Live’.” 

“How We Live” is a product of Richard 
Stanton Rimanoczy and myself, based 
upon the research of the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation. 

—Frep G. CLARK, 
chairman, American 
Economic Foundation. 


Farm Subsidies 


I have just read your article on “Solu- 
tion for Surplus.” It is a very well thought 
up and intelligent solution to the current 
“cat and ninetail” farm problem... . 

You state that “farmers are waiting for 
a handout from the Department of Agri- 
culture.” This is entirely false. . . . If most 
of us northwest Missouri farmers waited, 
or even depended, on the government for 
the money we receive from them, we 
would starve to death. Only the guy who 
mines his whole farm without much 
thought of America and future generations 
can successfully live within government 
ser The man who balances his pro- 

uction has been left out in the cold... . 

It is a disgrace that American farmers 
have to depend upon subsidy. Our prob- 
lem is not understood. 

—STANLEY FAUvL, 
Stewardsville, Mo. 


For years I have read ForBEs, some- 
times agreeing, sometimes disagreeing, but 
always respecting your honest opinions. I 
refer to your comment under the Brannan 
wpe also the second paragraph in the 

rst column. After all, he is the author of 
the Brannan Plan, practically the opposite 
of your criticism. Why blame him for the 


present mess? 
—J. M. Waser, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Since farm subsidies are a major factor 
in giving the entire economy an inflation- 
ary hotfoot, Forses feels nonin in blam- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture and all 
others who put their weight behind an 
artificial price-boosting to the detriment of 
a free market. Brannan Plan would lessen 
actual wasting of food, but still make tax- 
payers pay high prices; in this respect, 
Forses criticism still applies.—Ep. 
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Pennies from heaven 


The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has an 
investment of $30,100 per employee, has 
46,736 employees. Investment per em- 
ployee is up 12%% since 1948. 

Railways in the U.S. now have invest- 
ment of about $20,000 per employee. This 
is double what it was about 20 years ago. 
Nearly all of it has come out of earnings. 

$30,000; $20,000, even $10,000 is quite 
a bit of money. But the employee takes 
it all as a matter of course, like “pennies 
from heaven.” Why does not management 
stress this fact more? 

—H. Roy Mosnart, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


“Afraid of success” 


Just re-read Malcolm Forbes’ editorial 
“Afraid of Success.” Do you really think 
people in business fear the responsibilities 
of greater success? 

I doubt fear is the reason for non-expan- 
sion . . . it is the realization that the in- 
creased effort and risks involved will not 
receive just monetary compensation, and 
will bring increased headaches that can- 
not be alleviated. . 

Our factory, 35 employees, operated 
eight years without a union. Employee re- 
lations were very good, and wages equal 
or better than the union scale. 

Two years ago a young man came back 
to town; he had just become a member 
of the sconeneninnel union organization. He 
had a number of personal friends among 
our personnel, so the first company he 
started to organize was ours. 

We had a friendly crew until the or- 

anizing started. Through the efforts of 
these personal friends, we were organized; 
and then our troubles began—poor work- 
manship, slow-downs, etc. 

This business agent didn’t hesitate to 
tell me that the primary purpose of busi- 
ness is to give employment, and that any 
concern that couldn’t pay the increases 
and all the extras demanded by the union 
should go out of business. 

How do the unions dominate their mem- 
bers? I don’t know (by fear, I think). Can 
anyone explain why 89,000 Chrysler em- 
ployees strike for three months, knowing 
they will receive only the same benefits 
they could have had without striking? 

As for us, we decided the game wasn’t 
worth ruining our health, and went out of 
business. I'll go back in busfness when- 
ever I feel my employees will give a fair 


day’s work. 
—J. M. Levin, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Never “don’t think’’ 


I read in “Fact and Comment” “How 
Many Children,” and thoroughly enjoyed 
it; but in the eighth line of this article I 
ran into: “I don’t think. . . .” 

I have never forgotten what my gram- 
mar school teacher told our class during 
the “Free Silver” and “Gold Bug” cam- 
paign of 1896: “Never say ‘I don't think’ 
when you mean ‘I don’t believe,’ for you 
do think, unless you are an idiot or a fol- 
lower of William Jennings Bryan.” 


—B. E. JARRETT, 
Inglewood, Calif. 


No Bryan followers wel—Ed. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


preferred dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 164 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 13 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 1 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
June 30, 1950, to stockholders 
of record on June 5, 1950. 

27 cents per share on Cum- 
ulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable June 30, 1950, 
to stockholders of record on 
June 5, 1950. 

An initial dividend of 3.4 
cents per share was also de- 
clared by the Board of Directors 
on the new series of 4.08% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable August 31, 1950, to 
stockhoiders of record August 
5, 1950, representing the ac- 
crued dividend for the period 
May 19, 1950 (date of issue) 
to and including May 31, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 
May 16, 1950 





The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
June 12, 1950, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on May 26, 1950. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 











Johns-Manville 


Secretary-Treasurer 
May 15, 1950. 
Corporation 


JM DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 60¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able June 9, 1950, to holders of record 
May 29, 1950. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 











Tho ughts ie 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Society profits from every useful in- 
vention and from all the beneficient cre- 
ative activities of individuals. The more 
good things others produce the more 
there is for us to share. The world 
profited more from Christopher Colum- 
bus’ discovery than he did. The world 
has profited more from the inventions 
of Thomas A. Edison than he did. We 
are all beneficiaries of the achievements 
of the creative and business yvenius or 
talents of others. 

—Georce W. Maxey. 


We are on the threshold of an age 
that will raise the standards of living of 
all men everywhere. 

—Samuer T. Dana 


A man should work eight hours a 
day and sleep eight hours—but not the 
same hours. —TueE Rep Barre. 


Let us always have in mind that 
every attempt in the history of the 
world to establish a loafer’s paradise 
has wound up in a dictator’s hell-hole. 

—Haro.p E. StTassen. 


It boils down to this: either civili- 
zation must do away with war, or war 
will do away with civilization. 

—Epwin H. Stuant. 


No institution which does not con- 
tinually test its ideals, techniques and 
measure of accomplishment can claim 
real vitality. —Grorce F. Mitton. 


Commonsense and good nature will 
do a lot to make the pilgrimage of life 
not too difficult. 


—W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM. 


The greatest grace of a gift, perhaps, 
is that it anticipates and admits of no 
return. —Henry W. LoNcFELLow. 


Goodwill is no easy symbol of good 
wishes. It is an immeasurable and tre- 
mendous energy, the atomic energy of 
the spirit. —ELEAnor B. Stock. 


There is more to life than increasing 
its speed. —Mouanpas K. Ganpal. 


Anyone in this day and age who has 
not found his relationship with his Cre- 
ator is a lost soul. He is a handicap to 
us. —Rosert W. Seare, D.D. 


Culture is never national because it 
always extends beyond the political 
frame of the state structure and is con- 
fined by no national frontier. 

—Rupo.r Rocker. 


We are a people with a faith in rea- 
son, and when we lose that faith and 
substitute for it faith in weapons we 
become weak and are lost, even with 
our superatomic weapons. 

—Davin E. Livientuati. 


Do not imagine vourself to have 
what you have not: but take full ac- 
count of the excellencies which you 
possess, and in gratitude remember 
how you would hanker after them, if 
you had them not. At the same time 
take care that in thus hugging them, 
you do not get into the habit of prizing 
them so much that without them you 
would be perturbed. 

-Marcus AURELIUS 


Luck is what happens when prepara- 
tion meets opportunity. 
—Rice’s FRESHIE. 


In this world and in every-day af- 
fairs, you have got to run fast merely 
to stay where you are; and in order to 
get anywhere you have got to run twice 
as fast as that. —Wooprow WiIxtson. 


The most profitable work is that 
which combines into one continued ef- 
fort the largest proportion of the pow- 
ers and desires of a man’s nature. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Huniility leads to strength and not 
to weakness. It is the highest form of 
self-respect to admit mistakes and to 
make amends for them. 

—Joun J. McCtoy. 


Socialism increases with each decline 
in the value men place on human per- 
sonality and on human freedom, under 
God. —Futton J. SHEEN, D.D. 


Sure! Heart's Desire will come true 
some day. But you must trust and, 
trusting, you must wait. You've but to 
vision to clear the brighter way, and 
see what isn’t written on the slate. You 
must believe that happier, bigger things 
are coming toward you through the try- 
ing year. Your ears must hear the rustle 
of the wings of God’s glad messengers, 
so dry your tears! Our trials are tests; 
our sorrows pave the way for fuller life 
when we have earned it so. Give rein 
to faith and hail the brighter day, and 
you shall come at last real joy to know. 

—JEROME P. FLEISHMAN. 


When an archer misses the mark he 
turns and looks for the fault within 
himself. Failure to hit the bullseye is 
never the fault of the target. To im- 
prove your aim improve yourself. 

—GILBERT ARLAND 


I do not think anybody in the world 
had so many friends as I have had. 
However, I once had an enemy, a de- 
termined enemy, and I have been try- 
ing all day to remember his name. 

—Epwarp Everett Hate. 


The effect of great and inevitable 
misfortune is to elevate those souls 
which it does not deprive of all virtue. 

—Gurzor. 


Frequent intercourse and _ intimate 
connection between two persons make 
them so alike that not only their dis- 
positions are moulded like each other. 
but their very faces and tones of voice 
contract a similarity. —LavaTER. 


What is most needed for learning is 
a humble mind. —ConFucius 


If we had no failings ourselves we 
should not take so much pleasure in 
finding out those of others. 

—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


If a man wants to borrow trouble 
he never needs collateral. 
—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


Courage consists not in hazarding 
without fear, but being resolutely 
minded in a just cause. —PLUTARCH. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


one? 








A Text. 


Sent in by W. Garland, Chi- 
cago, Ill, What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


— 


Blessed is the man that heareth me, watch- 
ing daily at my gates, waiting at the posts 
of my door. 


; —Proverss 8:34 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 











An important part of Revere’s contribution to 
American industry is rendered by the Technical 
Advisory Service. This is a body of capable engi- 
neers and technicians, located in all parts of the 
country, who collaborate with customers and pros- 
pects and in so doing provide liaison with Revere 
Research. Their work includes not only advice on 
the selection and specification of the Revere Metals 
for specific applications, but quite often involves 
the solution of manufacturing 
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copper was very much better; the ease of forming 
and brazing saved a great deal of time, more than 
making up for the extra cost of the alloy. 
@ The manufacturer of a clothes dryer reported 
difficulty in drilling aluminum tube and aluminum 
extruded shapes, due to burrs around the holes. The 
drills used were found to be unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, so the T.A. obtained a high-spiral drill, ground 
it to the right rake and point angles in the Revere 
machine shop, and tried it out on 





problems. The Technical Advisor, 
or “T.A.” as we call him, has an 
extremely interesting job. One call 
may be upon a great shipyard, the 
next upon a jeweler, and the fol- 
lowing one on a hardware manu- 
facturer. Each T.A. tends to spe- 
cialize to a certain extent along 
the natural lines laid down by his 
education and experience. Since 
the group is highly diversified, it is 
always possible to call into serv- 
ice the man or men most familiar 
with a given industry or prob- 
lem. Here are several instances of the work done 
by Revere T.A.s. 

@ A shipyard was using electrolytic copper to make 
large-diameter pipes to carry cooling water to the 
condensers. The copper was purchased in sheets, 
formed into shapes of varying degrees of complex- 
ity, and brazed. The T.A. suggested that while elec- 
trolytic copper can be brazed, phosphor-deoxidized 
copper is far superior. He recommended that a trial 
be made of a few sheets. During a subsequent call 
on another matter the T.A. asked what the results 
had been. He was told that the phosphor-deoxidized 


































samples from the customer’s or- 
der. Clean holes were produced 
with almost no burring. Elimina- 
tion of a de-burring operation re- 
duced manufacturing costs. 

@ A large hardware manufacturer 
was buying and stocking too many 
types of materials, many of them 
differing only slightly. The T.A. 
Service collaborated with the engi- 
neering and production depart- 
ments,and recommended simplified 














REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


specifications for 225 items out of 
360. Result: purchase of larger 
quantities in the most economical sizes, with reduc- 
tion of inventories, and lessening of clerical work. 
The first year showed a saving of about $25,000. 

In reporting these three examples Revere gives 
itself no special credit, since work of this kind is 
undertaken by suppliers in all industries, paper and 
glass, chemicals and plastics, felts, rubber, and so 
on. The point we stress is that you can obtain not 
only materials, but also the know-how and knowl- 
edge back of them, if you but allow your suppliers 
to work closely with you. Why not try it? The re- 
sults may amaze you. 







Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


“ “ * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





What to do...and what NOT to do... for 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE are learning not 
to take a chance with a persistent stomach- 
ache or pain in the abdomen. As it might be 
appendicitis, they cal! a physician at once! 

Aided by advances in medical science, the 
mortality rate from appendicitis has declined 
steadily every year for the past 12 years. 
Today, the removal of the appendix is a rela- 
tively simple and safe operation. The sulfa 
drugs and penicillin have also helped reduce 


deaths from appendicitis through prevention 
and control of complications which sometimes 
accompany the disease. 

Prompt medical attention, however, is still 
the most important single step to complete 
recovery. For example, recent studies showed 
that when operations were performed within 
24 hours after the first sign of an attack, 
more than 99 per cent of the patients recovered. 


1. Appendicitis generally gives adequate warning 
—pain in the abdomen, sometimes accompanied by 
nausea, and usually settling after a time in the lower 
right side. Since the symptoms are not always the 
same, the wisest rule is: call the doctor at once for any 
persistent pain in the abdomen. 


Just lie quietly... 


2. If appendicitis is suspected, serious complica- 
tions can often be avoided by keeping the patient 
quiet, lying down if possible, until the doctor comes. 
Sometimes the pain may lessen or vanish, but this 
is no sign that danger is past. Only a doctor, using a 
blood count or other tests, can determine if appen- 
dicitis is present. 





No medicines ..s 


3. The use of laxatives, enemas, or any external 
pressure, may cause the appendix to rupture, thus 
spreading the infection. That is why it is always 
safest not to give the patient any home remedies or 


medicines, and to avoid rubbing or pressing the area 


which is painful. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 





Nothing to eat 


4. Food and liquids put an extra strain on an in- 
flamed appendix and may also cause it to burst. So, 
the patient should not have anything to eat or drink, 
until the doctor has made an examination, 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these important facts about 
appendicitis. Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 





